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give you true King Size flavour. | 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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influence 


Our cars are designed to pro- 
vide pure driving pleasure. We 
made them this way in the sixties. 
The cars of the’’new range’’. Easy 
to handle, manoeuvrable, dynamic 
and functional. Thanks to the tech- 
nical superiority of these cars, 
BMW drivers influenced traffic. 
They kept it moving — and moving 
Safely. 

Then we built the BMW 2500 
and BMW 2800. For even more 
driving pleasure. 

And so that even more motor- 
ists will have an influence tn the 
seventies. 
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For sheer driving pleasure — BMW 





Also specially built in Right-Hand-Drive for our U.K. Customers. 


GUEST PRIVILEGE by Fredrick J. Stare, M.D. 


A noted nutritionist weighs ‘food additives’ 


The balance is all in their favor 


There has been an enormous uproar recently 
about the poor nutritive quality of American food 
and the dangers of food additives. I would like 
to dispel the notion that our foods are increas- 
ingly tampered with in undesirable, unhealthy 
ways. 

Nutritive qualities have actually increased in 
many of our foods: crackers made with enriched 
flour, low-fat milks with added milk solids (which 
means more protein and minerals), and egg prod- 
ucts with less cholesterol and fat. 

“Food additives” are thought of by many as 
mysterious and harmful. However, if you put 
cinnamon on your toast you are using an ad- 
ditive. Or vinegar on spinach or salad. Addi- 
tives can enhance the flavor or texture of food, 
add to its nutritional value, make the house- 
wife’s lot easier, and reduce food spoilage. Do 
you remember when there were no mixes, when 
no one could choke down the dry peanut butter 
after the jar had been opened a few days, when 
white bread and cereals lacked certain key vi- 
tamins and the mineral iron, when water lacked 
fluoride and salt lacked iodide? When bread be- 
came moldy in a day? 

A food additive we have read a great deal about 
recently is monosodium glutamate—MSG for 
short. MSG is a naturally occurring product, 
what is called a ‘“‘salt’’ of glutamic acid, one of 
the 20-some amino acids that make up protein. 
Its use in concentrated form to bring out and en- 
hance flavors in Oriental diets goes back thou- 
sands of years. Its use in American diets goes back 
to the turn of the century. It came into the news 
via the Chinese Restaurant Syndrome, which was 
first noted in the New England Journal of Med- 
icine about two years ago. It was described as a 
tightening of the muscles of the face and neck, oc- 
casionally accompanied by a headache, perspi- 
ration and a feeling of apprehension. 

Two recent papers in the journal Science re- 
ported that MSG injected in large amounts into 
newborn mice, and into a single infant monkey, 
caused abnormalities in a part of the brain that 
regulates appetite. But injections of large amounts 
of MSG into newborn mice and a single infant 
monkey have, in my opinion, no bearing on the 
use of MSG in small amounts in foods, even in 
foods given to infants at two or three months of 
age. 

What kind of testing should we be doing for 
MSG and other food additives? The kind that 
has been done: feeding (not injecting) to differ- 
ent species of animals at levels appreciably high- 
er than might be used in foods for man; feeding 
during pregnancy; in some cases, feeding for more 
than one generation; the use of subhuman 


primates—monkeys—as one of the test species. 

MSG is added to food to increase flavor and 
aroma. But a baby knows nothing of taste, or 
does he? Why add MSG or even salt to baby 
foods? There are medical reasons for some so- 
dium in the diets of babies. For example, diar- 
rhea during infancy—a not uncommon condition 
—trequires that the lost salts be replaced. How- 
ever, many physicians including myself believe 
that most adults consume far too much sodium, 
which in reality means too much salt. Perhaps 
this same reasoning should carry over to child- 
hood. But is it better for food manufacturers to 
add controlled amounts of salts (and MSG) than 
for the cook to add these substances in an un- 
controlled manner? I think it is. 

Cyclamates have also come under recent at- 
tack. Our Food and Drug Administration has 
banned the use of cyclamates in foods and bev- 
erages, except for those that are clearly labeled 
for use by those who are diabetic. 


Wi: cyclamates we are dealing with a sub- 
stance that is not, like MSG, a normal constit- 
uent of food. It has a sweet taste, no calories 
and no carbohydrate, which makes life sweeter 
and safer for the diabetic. However, for the past 
few years evidence from animal studies from more 
than one laboratory has suggested that cycla- 
mates fed at high levels interfered with various 
physiologic processes in ways not clearly under- 
stood. 

I, among others, suggested to the FDA four 
years ago that they restrict cyclamates to foods 
used by diabetics. The FDA evidently thought 
this unnecessary, and the use of cyclamates spread 
into foods used extensively by the general con- 
sumer. It was impossible to know what amounts 
we might be consuming. Then came the unex- 
pected finding that “‘feeding massive doses of cyc- 
lamates throughout the life span of rats” caused 
tumors of the bladder. 

I personally think these observations have no 
bearing on the health of man consuming foods 
containing cyclamates in far lesser amounts. 
However, under a law passed several years ago 
and referred to as the Delaney Amendment, the 
Food and Drug Administration must prohibit 
the addition to food of any substance known to 
produce cancer in any species and in any dos- 
age. This does not make sense scientifically, is 
far too restrictive, and ought to be changed to 
permit the FDA, with advice from our National 
Academy of Sciences, to use scientific common 
sense. 

The FDA with the full cooperation of indus- 
try acted wisely in cutting down the use of cyc- 





Dr. Stare has headed Harvard’s 
Department of Nutrition since 
1942 and is a board member of 
the Continental Can Company. 


lamates, even though there is no evidence that 
cyclamates have been harmful to man. 

When there is sufficient information about an 
additive so that qualified experts regard it as safe 
when properly used, then it is called ‘‘generally 
recognized as safe’ or GRAS. This is legally and 
scientifically sound. Because of concern over cyc- 
lamates and MSG, some people now advocate 
the abolition of GRAS status, but they fail to un- 
derstand that the investigation of safety is never 
finished and that new developments can change 
an additive’s status, as with cyclamates. 

We have heard much recent talk about ‘‘emp- 
ty” calories. Those who write with disdain of the 
empty calories of sugar and fat, or of processed 
foods and snacks as though they were a blight, 
are doing a fair amount of exaggeration. The emp- 
ty calories of sugar and fat have always been im- 
portant to any normal, well-balanced nutritious 
diet, and they add taste, zest and pleasure toa 
meal, as well as calories. Obviously we can’t live 
off of empty calories. We also need ‘‘full’’ cal- 
ories, the kind we get from meats, fish, milk, ce- 
reals, vegetables and fruit. Those bring with them 
many nutrients—protein, minerals and vitamins. 

But the empty calories usually make the full cal- 
ories taste better, economically they are less ex- 
pensive, and in practice they can and do supply a 
third to a half of the total caloric intake of a well- 
balanced diet. Balance in nutrition is what is im- 
portant, not whether the calories are empty or 
full or the food processed or natural. 

Snacks and nibbles are not in themselves in de- 
fiance of the rules of good nutrition. Most snacks 
today are made from cereal grains, potatoes and 
nuts—all nutritionally good foods. To them are 
frequently added fat, salt, sugar, MSG and other 
flavorings and more recently some minerals and 
vitamins. Most of these additives improve the fla- 
vor. Some additives retard rancidity and spoil- 
age. The added calories, minerals and vitamins 
actually increase the nutrition value of the snacks. 

If one is on a low-salt diet, one should cer- 
tainly avoid snacks with added salt. If one is obese 
or becoming obese, one should not eat snacks 
that are rich in fat. In other words, some com- 
mon sense is desirable. 


A. a physician and a student of nutrition for 
the last 30 years, I am convinced that food ad- 
ditives are far safer in actual use than the basic 
natural foods themselves, because of improper 
food preparation, poor food habits and overeat- 
ing. The very, very few instances of harm from ex- 
cessive or careless use of additives, or from their 
unanticipated effects, are overwhelmed by their 
many beneficial effects. a 


TWA’s /47: 
It’s a lot more than 


a great big Boeing. 











The 747 is a magnificent aircraft. 
In spite of its size, it gets off the ground faster, flies 
faster, and has quieter engines than conventional es 


It i is guided by the same type _ 
of navigational system that brought the ~~ L« 
Apollo Spacecraft to the moon. f 

And it lands as softly as a bird 

on a branch. 

Even though it is capable 

of carrying 500 passengers, TWA’s 
version will carry only 342, less 
than any other major transatlantic 
airline. 

This means that TWA passengers 

will have more room. 

There are six kitchens offering passengers a choice 

of main courses. 

Five theaters will play two different films 
during the flight? 
On a wide screen 
and in color. 

The seats are 

roomier, and a special 

cushioning device 

fF conforms to the curve 
of your back. 

In first class, there 
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is a spiral staircase leading to a lu 
lounge and stand-up bar. _ 

But the beautiful 998 
thing about the 
TWA 747 is what — .. 
happens when #447 
you land in ee 
New York. 

TWA is the only “ 
airline that has built a 747 lm 
terminal that is really ready for _— 
international passengers. aw 

It’s called Flight Wing One and it’s part of the 
Saarinen-designed TWA Flight Center already 
recognized as one of the architectural jewels 
of this century. 

The planes will taxi right up to the 
—, terminal. Hydraulic powered 
“/ jetways will take you right from 
the cabin into Flight Wing One. 

And because we have our 
own Customs facilities, you will be 
able to avoid the crush at the 
International AcTavals Lice. 
where every other — 
international airline must deposit 
its passengers. L 

A moving sidewalk will take 
you from our customs area to our 
main terminal. VW 

And all of this is part of every a 
TWA 747 flight to New York. ers 

You'll have to agree: that’s & 
a lot of plane. 


This is cat 
This is TWA. 


Call a Travel Agent. He can make things easy for you. 




















The Presidency / by Hugh Sidey 


Watch on the Plain of Jars 


There is a sense of impending drama in Wash- 
ington. What Richard Nixon had promised and 
planned and done in his first year in Southeast 
Asia will be tested now. It is an immutable tide 
and one can feel the tension building up along 
Pennsylvania Avenue as it runs toward us. 

The young-old Ron Ziegler, the President’s 
press secretary, has lost some of his graceful ge- 
niality in bruising question-and-answer sessions 
about this country’s mission in Laos. The quer- 
ulous voice of Senator Bill Fulbright is again 
on the wind and there is a rising chorus behind 
him—Mansfield, Symington, Mathias. There is 
the feeling in Fulbright’s camp that public pa- 
tience with the fighting and dying over there is 
again wearing thin. Even Vice President Spiro 
Agnew has, for a few days at least, abandoned 
his search for freaks and addressed himself to se- 
rious subjects, Vietnam included. 

Almost a year ago Nixon and his national 
security adviser, Henry Kissinger, soothed dis- 
sent by asking for a year in which to imple- 
ment the new policy of phased withdrawal. 
The time is gone and the plan is in motion. In 
two weeks Nixon must decide if he can bring 
out more than 115,000 troops, a new cut that 
would go into the muscle of our Vietnam force. 
And in Laos there is a whole new dimension 
which may bring the future into faster focus 
than anyone thought. 

We have an eerie feeling that this is where we 
came in a decade ago. John Kennedy sat in the 
Oval Office once in the twilight and he tapped 
his strong front teeth with his fingertips as he 
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often did when he was brooding. Then he doubt- 
ed out loud whether the United States had the 
ability to wage effective war in Laos. Down in 
front of the television cameras, with three huge 
maps, he delineated the tangled problem. Then 
he threatened and warned and pleaded. He and 
Khrushchev met in Vienna and there agreed to 
press for a peaceful solution. Ambassador Av- 
erell Harriman off in Geneva negotiated a co- 
alition government accepting the terms virtually 
dictated by the Communists. J.F.K. reaped 
heavy criticism for such ‘‘capitulation.”’ Yet his 
verbal campaign staved off serious trouble for 
eight years. 


in real anger on the Plain of Jars there are 

great, galloping gusts of hot air blown up 
and down the Avenue. The press and the tele- 
vision are overexcited, too, and one man cut 
down in the Laos jungles has suddenly come to 
sound like a whole division. One B-52 raid in 
northern Laos represents a war. Will there be an- 
other Vietnam in Laos? 

Ridiculous. Richard Nixon is not looking for, 
nor is he going to have, a land war in Laos, and 
any intelligent man in the capital knows that. 
The real issues are being obscured by the noise. 

The question really facing the White House 
is not so much what could happen to Laos (this 
is unpleasantly clear—it could be swept up by 
the North Vietnamese forces that are there right 
now) but what Laos means to the larger prob- 
lem of South Vietnam. Have those in Hanoicon- 


B: we are at it again. For each shot fired 





cluded that Nixon is so pinned down by Amer- 
ican public opinion and his own doctrine of re- 
duced global commitments that Laos is free for 
the taking? If the Communists launch a new and 
successful offensive violating the terms of the 
1962 agreement, which they devised, then Nix- 
on has little hope that there can be any valid ne- 
gotiation about the Vietnam war. Under those 
conditions the vision of a reasonably rapid re- 
lease from the struggle vanishes. 

The air support for Laotian troops and the 
B-52 raid are both part of the diplomatic dia- 
logue, attempts to tell the enemy that we still 
have some punches we can throw. But this sort 
of signaling, which seems to threaten deeper in- 
volvement, is bound to bring on public clamor. 

Around the Situation Room they are worried 
and half-angry about the U.S. public outcry. It 
was just three years ago that some men who 
have now joined the critics were hailing the use 
of military advisers and material and air sup- 
port as the right way to aid in these jungle strug- 
gles. It was cheap. There were few American 
deaths and national honor was not hopelessly 
ensnared. And further, if involvements like that 
in Laos are to be proscribed, does this mean 
that the U.S. cannot have any further clandes- 
tine operations around the globe? At least from 
inside the White House, the world does not ap- 
pear to have become all that nice a place in the 
last few years. 

There remains that thin thread of hope to 
which Nixon and Kissinger cling. The Laos 
build-up and the enemy resupply activities in 
Vietnam might be the prelude to negotiations, 
a jockeying for a position of strength useful both 
at the conference table and later, when the U.S. 
moves out, as it inevitably must, and Asians are 
left to themselves. 

Nixon has a new layer of tan from the Flor- 
ida sun and his smile comes readily, but he 
knows that the next weeks are crucial. He is 
watching everything with even more concentra- 
tion than before. The reports from that strange 
land halfway around the globe clatter in each 
night. The enemy is still moving restlessly in the 
mountains around the Plain of Jars. 

In the White House basement Kissinger has 
propped up a picture from the Russian photo- 
graphic exhibition, the same one published in 
Lire last week, given to him by Anatoly Do- 
brinin. It is that marvelously funny shot of a 
frightened dog looking at a veterinarian prepar- 
ing a hypodermic needle. In an inscription on 
the back, the Soviet ambassador urged Kissing- 
er not to be too serious but to relax and take 
some ease. Kissinger chuckles when he looks at 
the picture, but underneath, like the man up- 
stairs for whom he works, he knows there is an 
unintentional message hidden in the photo. The 
time of truth is near. 
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We cant prove that the SAAB V4 
is the worlds most reliable car. 
But some hard facts are indicative. 


In Sweden there is an annual compulsory test of all 
cars more than 3 years old. Government officials 
examine every car thoroughly on some 30 major 
points. All vital for road safety. 

For two years in a row SAAB has turned out to be 
the most reliable car of 110 different makes and 
models marketed in Sweden. 

We also let our cars compete in some of the world’s 
toughest rallies. Like the Swedish and Finnish snow 
rallies, the British RAC and the Mexican (Baja) 1000. 
Just to mention a few. The more twisty, bumpy, 
dirty, snowy or icy the road, the better the chances 
for a SAAB V4 to win. 








What about the new SAAB 99? 


SAAB 99 is built on the same basic principles as 

the SAAB V4. Which means front-wheel drive, supreme 
roadholding and a sturdy aerodynamically designed 
steel body with a built in safety cage providing lowest 
possible drag. (As you know we also build supersonic 
jets.) SAAB 99 is, however, a more roomy and comfy 
car. With ample room for 5 broad-shouldered sixfooters. 
Very much due to the wide track. 

Under the bonnet you'll find a smoth running 

1.7 litre overhead camshaft engine. 

Try the entire car. One short testround the block 

is interesting. Two laps are impressive. 

A longer tour is highly convincing. 

When going abroad, try SAAB, European Delivery Program. 


Write to SAAB-SCANIA, Automotive Group, Export Sales M.A.B. 
S-15187 SODERTALJE, Sweden, and we will send you full information. 


SAAB-SCANIA, Automotive Group, Sddertalje, Sweden. 
Sales and service throughout Western Europe. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





On Ocean Voyages 
and Soviet Medicine 


TRAVEL BY SEA 


Sirs: 

With regard to ‘‘Parting Shots” by 
William Zinsser (Feb. 2 issue) may I 
suggest that Mr. Zinsser speak for him- 
self? I resented very much his refer- 
ences to ‘‘we,” and ‘“‘us,” as if his 
apparent aversion to entertainment 
during a voyage was universal. 

Would Mr. Zinsser have us spend the 
entire voyage asleep in deck chairs, 
since he is so against bingo and horse- 
racing, costume dances and orange- 
passing? He may not have realized this, 
but you are not compelled to attend 
these functions. And can he honestly 
say that he has not made one single last- 
ing friendship during any of his cross- 
ings? If ‘so, then I am sorry for him. 

There is, too, one other remark which 
marred my ‘‘joy of the travel’ sense 
—the one about preferring to sleep on 
board a plane rather than having the 
pilot pointing out a view of Bangor out 
the left window. One can sleep at home, 
and if you are in a position to see a 
view such as that (and let’s face it... 
a bird’s-eye view of Bangor can only be 
seen from an airplane), then by all 
means take advantage. 

Slow down, Mr. William Zinsser, and 
wake up. It is your type of businessman, 
always rushing hither and yon, who 
does not notice the trouble that some 
people do go to for your own choice of 
enjoyment who are retiring our gra- 
cious Queens of the sea . . . your type, 
and not the social directors’. 

S. L. LAwson 
East Twickenham, England 


Sirs: 

Mr. Zinsser makes me wonder what 
on earth he does want out of life, if the 
beauty of sea and sky and sunshine do 
not appeal to him, a swim in a pool, a 
dance at night, wonderful food, the 
chance to meet a few interesting peo- 
ple of the sort one might not have had 
a chance to meet at home. A small flir- 
tation with the moon making a path 
across the water, the chance to move 
about freely and sleep well. I think it is 
tragic that the old leisurely way of cross- 
ing the Atlantic is rapidly being re- 
placed by more of the same rush and 
crowds one would like to escape from. 

MARGARET J. MACDONALD 
Stanley, Scotland 


SOVIET MEDICINE 


Sirs: 

In your most interesting article on 
“The World’s Most Socialized Medi- 
cine’ (Feb. 16 issue) you speak of elec- 
tricity being sparingly used as a cura- 
tive in the West. This is undoubtedly 
true, but electricity is becoming better 
understood in the West, not as a cure- 
all for mental illness, although there is 
the well-known if somewhat frighten- 
ingly named electric shock treatment, 
but as an anesthetic and aid to sound 
sleep generally. 

NASA, I believe, has been seriously 
studying the possibility of using elec- 
trosleep, as it is termed, as means of aid- 
ing the sleep of lunarnauts in what must 
necessarily be exciting and stimulating 
situations. Here in Europe there is an 
international society for electrosleep 


and electroanesthesia, with a headquar- 
ters in Graz, Austria. 

I believe also that ICI have success- 
fully used electrical impulses as an an- 
esthetic in the case of animals, although 
they feel it has not been developed suf- 
ficiently to be used safely in this way 
for human beings. But this seems like- 
ly to be only a matter of time. 

The big point about electricity, once 
it has been mastered and completely un- 
derstood as a tool of medicine, is that 
it has none of the harmful side effects as- 
sociated with conventional drugs. Any- 
one induced to sleep electrically can be 
reawakened immediately perfectly fresh 
and with none of the soporific effects 
of drugs which can last for several 
hours. Also, electricity does not need 
to be used in ever-increasing doses. No 
resistance seems to be developed by its 
repeated use. 

Research is constantly going on, and 
it is possible that we may find that the 
Russians are not so far wrong in their 
ideas, even if they use them in a rather 
primitive way. 

PAUL H. ACKRILL 
Birmingham, England 


THE GALLERY—LIVERPOOL 


Sirs: 

Mr. Burk Uzzle should have looked 
further into the background of the Beat- 
les (Feb. 16 issue). In particular, John 
Lennon lived in one of the most exclu- 
sive parts of the city where the open 
spaces have ancient trees in beautiful 
parks and golf links. Paul McCartney 
didn’t live so far away either. 

Born and bred in Liverpool, and 
proud of it, I am continually irked by 
the presentation of the city as a grim 
and dirty place. 

D. K. BULLOCK 
Liverpool, England 


Sirs: 

Liverpool has many fine buildings, 
one of which, St. George’s Hall, is 
world known. It also has many beau- 
tiful parks which are anything but 
gloomy. We can do nothing about 
the winter. 

JANET WENTE 
Liverpool, England 


SNOW MONKEYS 


Sirs: 

We saw the freezing cold monkeys in 
LiFE (Feb. 16 issue). We wish the Ja- 
pan monkeys were moved to a hotter 
place in Japan. We feel sorry for the 
monkeys in Honshu. 

PETER AND DAN 
Second grade 
St. George High School 
Bradford, England 


THE SEARCH FOR FAITH 


Sirs: 

Your article about the new theologies 
(Feb. 2 issue) was a fine example of the 
sensitive, exploratory journalism one 
has come to expect from Lire. The sto- 
ry did a commendable job of depicting 
what is usually difficult to describe... 
the quest for religious experience. 

The new life modes you dealt with 
and their emphasis upon the fundamen- 


tals of human need are tremendously 
important events. They could well mark 
the beginning of a cultural renaissance 
in the West, a reverse march from the 
bearing we have been on since Galileo 
bent the knee and exchanged a wink 
with the Pope. 

The emerging reverence toward na- 
ture and the desire of many Americans 
to discover a way of life, at once clos- 
er to nature and less circumscribed by 
technological gadgetry, may be the 
wave of the future. The quest for a 
simpler life-style should not, therefore, 
be viewed as deviate behavior but as 
the survival tactics of the first colo- 
nists in the new world ... a world 
that could contain seven billion hu- 
mans by 2,000 A.D. 

Science and industry have produced 
marvels for the creature comfort and 
amusement of the few at the expense 
of the many. Affluence as a social goal 
in the West (one rapidly spreading else- 
where) is depleting resources and fatal- 
ly polluting Earth, and while Americans 
go zooming about in their go-carts, the 
vast majority of men think themselves 
fortunate if they have one complete 
meal a day. Such a situation is not only 
immoral in the highest sense, but wick- 
edly prodigal and economically ineffi- 
cient, since it wastes on trivialities that 
which ought to be applied toward the 
better maintenance of the majority. 

It becomes evident now that the en- 
vironment problems will be solved only 
through a program of imposed popu- 
lation control coupled with the polit- 
ical measures that will compel a regres- 
sion of technology in general and cause 
it to berefined and applied to specific ar- 
eas of essential needs or to the achieve- 
ment of certain social goals. Over and 
above this we must discover the opti- 
mum balance between ecology, the ma- 
terial culture and the world population 
and be able to project this equilibrium 
against the future availability of our 
nonrenewable resources. Needless to 
say, this program will require a degree 
of international cooperation unprece- 
dented in history. 

As we gain in knowledge about the 
social and psychological costs of ur- 
banization to the individual and the 
relationship between this phenomenon 
and the environmental destruction 
wrought by the technology that sup- 
ports the process, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the concept of “‘pro- 
gress” as defined in the West must be 
drastically revised. For in the reckoning 
that impends upon us we sense that per- 
haps, after all, man can no more es- 
cape his essential nature than can tech- 
nology transcend the ecological laws 
of the biosphere. 

We may find some comfort in the fact 
that at long last Mankind has, in the en- 
vironment crisis, a threat sufficiently 
universal to perhaps cause us to all join 
together in common cause. And if we 
do manage to find our way out of this 
technological cul-de-sac, then we may 
all some day soon find ourselves shar- 
ing the life-style of the people in your 
story, happier and wiser. 

NEIL R. HUFF 
Algiers, Algeria 


Sirs: 

The Monastery called New Skete 
amazes me (Feb. 2 issue). 

It will be an interesting confrontation 
when the Brethren meet their Lord 
the Lord of love and compassion. 
“And what did you do in My ser- 
vice?” ‘“‘Lord, we murdered your an- 
imals for love of You.’ Will the an- 
swer then be, ““Depart from Me...” 
or perhaps, in line with His compassion, 
‘Poor stupid men, you didn’t under- 





stand a word of what I said—go back 
and do it all again!” 

Equally interesting would be the 
reaction of St. Francis who loved the 
animals. 

It is, perhaps, no wonder that this lot 
opted out of the Order. 

CHARLES E.M. JAMES 
Cardiff, Wales 


Sirs: 

It seems to me that the search for faith 
is better described as a search for a com- 
munity and a style, since the not un- 
important question, what God’s will is, 
is not made subject to consideration. 
None of the groups mentioned point to 
any reasonable way out of mankind’s 
truly critical situations of the 1970s. 

H. J. REMMER 
Hundested, Denmark 


VON BRAUN 


Sirs: 

- You published without comment a 
reader’s nomination of Dr. Wernher 
von Braun (Letters Feb. 2 issue) as a 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Might I suggest that others of your 
readers, those who lived in Southern 
England during the last war including 
the several thousand members of the 
American forces, and who have every 
reason to recall Dr. von Braun’s ear- 
lier expertise in rocketry, may consider 
an individual’s total record must be 
taken into account before receiving 
such a unique prize? 

The last-minute scramble of the Nazi 
scientists to surrender themselves to the 
Americans was inspired by no higher 
motive than to escape the less tender 
clutches of the Russians. They were well 
advised: those captured and set to work 
in Russia remain virtually unknown 
and certainly unsung, while their col- 
leagues in America achieved interna- 
tional fame and fortune. 

Let this be sufficient reward. It may 
be taking a narrow view of history, but 
for myself as for many others Dr. von 
Braun will always be associated not 
with the moon landings but with those 
terrible 15 seconds which elapsed be- 
tween hearing his V-1 rocket motors cut 
out overhead and the destruction of our 
homes and families. 

Had these rockets achieved the suc- 
cess their designer intended, the last 
remaining barrier against a Nazi-con- 
trolled Europe would have fallen. It 
was through no fault of Dr. von Braun 
that they failed, and I would like to be- 
lieve that the thought of what might 
have been (and very nearly was) 
might still have some relevance when 
an award such as your reader suggests 
is considered. 

G. K. JOHNSON 
St. Mary Cray, England 


Sirs: 

I ‘‘humbly” suggest that Mr. Metha- 
kunvudh remembers it was Dr. von 
Braun who wrought destruction on the 
British people with the development of 
his famous (infamous?) V-1 and V-2 
rockets. Surely it would be most ironic 
if he received the Nobel Prize for peace? 

STEWART M. WALKER 
Cardross, Scotland 


Sirs: 
What on earth has he done that has 
ever furthered the cause of peace? 
REIDAR STROEM 
Kleppe, Norway 





Letters to the editors shouldbe 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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Sirs: 

For the title of the World’s Largest Twins, Billy and Benny McCrary 
of Hendersonville, N.C., at 650 pounds (plus or minus 10) apiece, have 
everyone beaten, coming and going. Thus billed, the two, 23, take their 
bike-riding, uke-playing act on tours of theaters, shopping centers and 
parades. Billy weighs 640, Benny 660. it would serve no purpose to try 
to point out which is which. 


John Page 
Daily News 
Greensboro, N.C. 
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your trip 
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James Cameron's views on 

8 cities, a 21-day tour, 
cowboys, Indians, what's free 
and much, much more. 
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For distant admirers 


If there are things you've admired from afar 
for too long now, Canon has good news. 
The Auto Zoom 814. Recommended for 
professional home movie makers, people 
with balcony or bleacher seats, the curious, 
the quarantined and the just plain bashful. 
With its remarkable electrically-powered 
eight-times zoom capability, the 814 brings 
the most remote scenes to astonishing 
“right here” life. You’re as close to your 
subject as that. 

The Auto Zoom 814 features a justly famed 
—and fast—F1.4 lens, three filming speeds 


and single frame shooting, and TTL ex- 
posure control. And it permits the most 
imaginative techniques ever attempted in 
home movies—including fade-ins and fade- 
outs, slow motion and hilarious speed-up. 
To do the projecting you'll want Canon’s 
widely-acclaimed Cine Projector S-400, a 
versatile precision instrument that accepts 
up to 400 feet of any 8mm film automati- 
cally, and that can be operated on any of 
six different voltages. 

Maybe the Auto Zoom 814 and S-400 are 
among those things you’ve been admiring 


from afar. If so, close in. On any better 
camera dealer. 


Canon 


CANON INC.: 9-9, Ginza 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104, Japan 
CANON U.S.A.,INC.:64-10 Queens Blvd., Woodside, New York 11377,U.S.A. 
CANON OPTICS & BUSINESS MACHINES CO., INC.: 
636 South Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, California 90005, U.S.A. 
CANON AMSTERDAM N.V.: Gebouw 70, Schiphol Oost, Holland 
CANON LATIN AMERICA, INC.: Apartado 7022, Panama 5, Panama 
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Can we save our Tampa Bays and still satisfy 


The Dirty Dilemma of 





the nation’s needs? 


Oil Spills 








Afloat in oil from her own tanks, the Delian Apollon sits at berth 
in St. Petersburg. Loaded with 15,000 tons of oil from Aruba, the 
ship had gone aground entering Tampa Bay and ripped her hull. 


t was a fairly modest spill—some 20,000 
gallons of oil slopping into Tampa Bay 
from a gash in the hull of the Greek tanker 
Delian Apollon. But within days the slick 
had spread across 100 square miles of wa- 
terways, befouling everything it touched. 
Beyond the obvious toll in beaches tempo- 
rarily blackened, wildlife killed and under- 
water ecology imperiled, the accident em- 
phasized a basic dilemma in the war against 
all pollution: the needs of industrial soci- 
ety vs. protection of the environment. 

Oil is crucial to everyday life. The U.S. 
demand alone is 588 million gallons a day 
and rising. Much of it has to be shipped 
over water: last year a thousand million 
metric tons of oil were transported in 3,800 
hulls. In the process, a million tons a year 
are spilled, leaked or deliberately flushed 
into the sea. Still more oil goes directly into 
the water from offshore wells, 7,500 of 
which now ring the U.S. 

With the advent of supertankers—aptly 
nicknamed ‘‘oilbergs’—the danger in- 
creases that 300,000 tons or more may be 
dumped ina single mishap. Yet the vast ma- 
jority of the 950 spills recorded by the U.S. 
last year are small, the result of minor 
equipment breakdowns and seemingly in- 
significant human error. In the aggregate, 
they do most of the damage. In fact, two 
thirds of all spillage occurs during routine 
pumping and transfer operations in port. 

Who is responsible for preventing spill- 
age and cleaning it up when it happens? In 
the case of the Delian Apollon, which is all 
too typical, apparently everyone and no 
one. The ship’s captain failed to report the 
leak. It was eventually spotted by a tug- 


boat helping the damaged tanker into port. 
In the hours that followed, concerted ac- 
tion might have minimized the damage. But 
though the Coast Guard, the Humble Oil 
Company (which owns the cargo), the cit- 
ies of Tampa: and St. Petersburg, and a 
host of individual volunteers tried, their 
efforts were tardy and disorganized. Flor- 
ida’s Governor Kirk was so incensed at 
the lack of preparation that he suggested 
the state cut off funds to port authorities 
until they come up with a program—involv- 
ing trained men and proper equipment— 
to fight future spills. 

The American Petroleum Institute has 
urged its member companies to form co- 
operative cleanup units to work with local 
and federal authorities in every U.S. port. 
Twenty-three ports now have such units, 
and some of them have been effective. 
Meanwhile the federal government, the oil 
industry and others are testing new tech- 
niques for prevention and dispersal of spills 
(p. 18). But for all their efforts, plain barn- 
yard straw so far remains the best agent 
for mopping up spilled oil (p. 16). 

The state of Florida has filed a $2 mil- 
lion suit against the corporation that owns 
the Delian Apollon. But under existing laws, 
liability may be hard to establish. Legis- 
lation currently before Congress could help 
to clarify that. One version would hold 
the shipowner or chartering oil company 
liable for up to $10 million—if the gov- 
ernment could prove either negligent. The 
other puts the burden of proof on the 
owner or operator and holds him liable 
for up to $14 million, unless he can es- 
tablish that the spill, was not his fault. 


Oil from the Delian Apollon fouled this beach and many more near 
St. Petersburg. Most have been cleaned, and Humble Oil, which owns 
the ship’s cargo, has offered to pay for oil-damaged property. 
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Two victims 
soaked by 
the slick 


For the bluebill duck at left, the 
smooth surface of the oil slick had 
seemed an inviting place to land. But 
once the oil saturated its feathers, 
destroying its natural buoyancy, 
the bird could neither stay afloat 
nor fly away. Finally, exhausted, 
it and thousands like it drowned. 


A week after the Delian Apollon went 
aground, and 15 miles away, low tide 
exposes the roots of a mangrove tree 
coated with oil from the tanker. The 
tree probably will survive, but sever- 
al oyster beds nearby were destroyed. 




















Straw and nets to save the beaches and birds 








Trying to contain the oily tide, St. Pe- 
tersburg college student Mary Croft 
(left) and hundreds of other volun- 
teers spread absorbent straw along the 
beaches. Straw is a very effective oil 
fighter, but this time it wasn’t enough. 


To save a duck’s life, a state game of- 
ficial chases it across the shallows and 
nets it (right). Rescued birds are 
swabbed clean with salad oil, dried 
off with cornmeal, fed and watched 
over until their strength returns. 


Once the oil and straw mixed, it be- 
came possible for workmen (above) 
to scrape the resulting glob off the 
beaches. But often even the straw-lad- 


en oil drifted back offshore, beyond 
reach of the clean-up effort. The Coast 
Guard warned it will be months be- 
fore the last traces of oil wash away. 
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The search 


- 
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One futuristic proposal for transporting arctic oil 
is to haul it underwater in giant tanker subma- 
rines, thus avoiding storms and ice. The atom- 
powered sub above, designed by General Dynam- 
ics, could carry 170,000 tons of oil beneath the 
icecap from Alaska’s North Slope to the Atlantic. 


tH 





Dropped from the air or from shipboard, collaps- 
ible rubber bags like the one being tested above 
by the Coast Guard could be used to collect oil 
from a leaking tanker, then be towed to port. Sev- 
eral such bags along with pumps, fittings and a sal- 
vage team would be needed to handle a big spill. 





At a Federal Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration lab in Rhode Island a scientist tests a chem- 
ical dispersant (bottle at left) to determine wheth- 
er when mixed with oil (center) it becomes le- 
thally toxic (right). The results will help chart 
which dispersants should be used against a spill. 


The search has begun for ways to prevent, con- 
tain and disperse spillage. But oil can be a for- 
midable enemy. Once in the water it spreads 
with surprising speed: 10,000 gallons, or 
about three delivery trucks full, can spread 
over one square mile in an hour. Thus, 
detecting spills promptly is a critical prob- 
lem. Some ships, like the Delian Apollon, sim- 
ply don’t report them. Others, particularly 
those of foreign registry, carelessly flush oily 
waste from their tanks by night and steam 
away. The Coast Guard is experimenting with 
sensing devices that it hopes will not only lo- 
cate such spills in the dark but will deter- 
mine how thick—and therefore how dangerous 
—the spillage is. The oil companies and the 
federal government are considering a system 
of ‘‘fingerprinting’—a procedure involving 
electronic analysis of oil that would make it 
possible to match up any spill with its source, 
thus identifying the spiller. 


for ways to trap a spill, disperse it, or 


Once located, oil has to be contained and 
then dispersed or pumped up. At sea, giant 
bladders (middle picture at left) might be the 
answer to containment—if shippers can be 
induced to carry and use them. In calmer 
waters, bubble curtains and long booms with 
underwater stabilizing skirts have been tried 
with modest success. 

Solutions for getting rid of the oil have been 
as prolific as head-cold remedies. Straw ab- 
sorbs four times its weight in oil. Sand, chalk 
and talc have also been used to break up the 
oil and sink it. Flame throwers have been 
brought in to burn it off. A variety of chem- 
icals have been tried to disperse slicks into tiny 
drops so that microbes may attack and destroy 
the droplets more quickly. 

The catch is that some chemicals, when com- 
bined with oil, turn out to be more toxic than 
oil itself. The powerful dispersants used on the 
Torrey Canyon’s spillage in 1967 actually did 
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make it disappear 


more lasting harm to sea life than the oil did. 

The search goes on, sometimes bordering on 
the bizarre. One chemical being tested could 
purportedly transform a cargo of liquid oil 
into a nonspillable jelly. Another chemical, one 
that spreads on water even faster than oil, 
might be used to push a slick into a relatively 
safe area. 

One intriguing line of research is directed at 
harnessing bacteria to destroy oil slicks. No 
single species by itself could do.the job, but a 
combination of 20 or so varieties, reinforced 
with certain fertilizers, could in theory de- 
vour a large spill. Researchers are encouraged 
by an example in nature they have observed 
at Cook Inlet in Alaska. There some 17,000 
barrels of crude oil enter the water from un- 
dersea drilling rigs. The oil disappears faster 
than the inlet’s flushing rate would seem to 
allow. The answer, according to scientists, 
is that the microbes are already at work. 
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To trap oil escaping from underwater wells, the 
Union Oil Company of California uses large nylon 
tents like the one shown above off Santa Barbara. 
Anchored underwater over a leak, the tent catches 
rising oil which is then forced to the surface by the 
natural gas that escapes with it. The boat below is 


spraying a dispersant across a slick in the Carib- 
bean. The spray, developed by Esso, breaks the 
oil into droplets which sink as they are churned 
up by the boat. This clears the surface but, in 
shallow water, creates a -potential hazard for 
bottom-dwelling creatures, particularly shellfish. 








At dawn, under the lights of the sub tender Simon Lake, the Polaris submarine Abraham Lincoln makes ready for sea after refitting at Holy Loc 





With disarmament in the air, a rare 
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Encased in a steel travel container, a fresh Polaris mis- 
sile is loaded aboard the submarine George Washington 
(below and right) after transfer from the Simon Lake. 


look at the strategic Polaris 


Inside Holy Loch 


Half-hidden in the frigid waters of the Scot- 
tish cove, the nuclear submarines cluster round 
the mother ship. This is Holy Loch, home of 
10 of America’s Polaris missile subs, a place 
rarely seen by outsiders but one of enormous 
interest and importance today as the inter- 
national arms race moves into a new phase. 
This month 47 nations, including the U.S. and 
Russia, agreed in a landmark treaty neither 
to give away nor to accept atomic weapons. 
And on April 16, in Vienna, American and So- 
viet negotiators will resume théir crucial talks 
on arms limitation, which President Nixon 
has termed “‘the next milestone”’ on the way 
to disarmament. 

Since the first one was commissioned in 
1960, Polaris subs have become the prime stra- 
tegic weapon in the U.S. arsenal. Unlike land- 
based missiles in fixed silos, missiles carried in 
subs can move secretly underwater and need 
no ABM system to protect them, thus provid- 
ing the U.S. with sure ‘‘second strike” capa- 
bility. The U.S.S.R. is attempting to neutral- 
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ize this advantage with more effective antisub- 
marine ships, planes and ‘‘killer’’ subs, and 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird has warned 
that he would ‘‘seriously question” the invul- 
nerability of the Polaris fleet beyond 1972. In 
the meantime, work has begun to fit 31 of the 
nation’s 41 Polaris subs with the more ad- 
vanced Poseidon missile, which carries 10 in- 
dividually targetable warheads. 

Holy Loch is not the usual sort of naval base 
—it has almost no onshore facilities—but for 
practical purposes the sub tender Simon Lake 
is a base in herself. A floating shipyard and 
storehouse, she can haul anchor and head for 
the open sea if attack should threaten. Each 
of her subs carries 16 Polaris missiles tipped 
with one-megaton nuclear warheads that are 
trained on targets up to 2,800 miles away. The 
subs cruise for two months at a time beneath 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, then re- 
turn to Holy Loch to be repaired, resupplied 
and—as these exclusive photographs by LIFeE’s 
Bill Ray show—rearmed by the mother ship. 
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ed by a dangling ground cable, a missile is 
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A gathering of nuclear firepower 


‘more awesome than the elements’ 


Hey Loch got its name, so the legend goes, 
when a ship, returning from Palestine 
with a jarful of the soil on which Christ had 
walked, foundered in a storm. The easiest part 
of the story to believe is the storm. 

The weather on this inlet off the Firth of 
Clyde is nearly always filthy. A local newspa- 
per takes perverse delight in keeping track of 
the hours—not days—of sun in winter. A re- 
cent January had a total of five. The wind is 
so fierce sailors call it The Hawk. It can blow 
a man overboard as though he were a leaf. 
One stormy night in 1968 the wind gusted at 
140 mphand dragged the Simon Lake, anchors 
and all, 100 feet toward the shore. 

The only thing at Holy Loch more awesome 
than the elements is the nuclear firepower gath- 
ered there. It was raining—horizontally, as 
usual—as Photographer Bill Ray and I braced 
ourselves on the flying bridge of the Simon 
Lake and surveyed the deadly array. To port 
were four Polaris subs, a total of 64 missiles. 
Amidships on the tender, additional missiles. 
were stored in a maximum security magazine. 
To starboard was a Navy transport just in from 
the U.S. with food, machinery and still more 
missiles. We were standing among enough nu- 
clear warheads to account—give or take a few 
megztons—for 5,000 Hiroshimas. The missiles 
are safe, of course. While in the loch, special 
devices make it impossible to fire them—ei- 
ther deliberately or by mistake. 

For a week we watched the skilled crew of 
the Simon Lake work night and day to main- 
tain the exacting month-long “‘refit’’ schedule 
on the four subs. While the machine shop 
turned out and installed parts that normally 
would have kept a sub immobilized in a ship- 
yard for three months, the optics shop replaced 
the crosshairs of a navigational periscope and 
medical took outa sailor’s appendix. Altogeth- 
er the Simon Lake carries 105,000 items a sub 
might need, from toilet paper to a spare en- 
gine screw. Its staff even includes a peridon- 
tist. A Navy-trained safecracker is on hand to 
maintain the scores of safes containing clas- 
sified material. If one malfunctions, this fel- 
low can polish his fingertips and crack it. 

Most of the work is simply tough and dirty. 
Some jobs, however, involve radioactivity. 
Deep inside the Simon Lake are special com- 
partments for handling and repairing ‘‘hot”’ 
equipment. Anyone who works there must 
wear protective clothing and a film badge 
which measures the radiation he may absorb. 
If a welder, for example, accumulates a 
specified amount of radiation—as measured 
by his badge—another man will replace 


In the foundry on the Simon Lake, 
crewmen cast a replacement valve 
for a submarine out of molten Mo- 
nel Metal, a corrosion-resistant alloy. 
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him. The sailors call this being ‘‘burned up.” 
Shipboard security is uncompromising. 
Armed deck guards have orders to shout 
“*Halt!”’ once and then fire at any intruder. We 
were topside on the sub Thomas Jefferson one 
afternoon when the Simon Lake’s public ad- 
dress system erupted with a shrill whistle and 
the terse announcement, ‘‘Security violation! 
Security violation!’’ Suddenly guards materi- 
alized at every gangway and we were ordered 
to ‘‘freeze.”’ As it turned out, some sailor had 
inadvertently opened a forbidden hatch. 


he Russians have shown an understand- 

able interest in Holy Loch. Their electron- 
ic intelligence trawlers have poked nosily 
around in the nearby Atlantic and in 1967 an 
East German agent was arrested in the nearby 
town of Dunoon. He was a charming boarder, 
it turned out, who often volunteered to trim his 
landlady’s front hedge, from which point he 
could keep the inlet under surveillance. To 
make it harder for foreign agents to compile ar- 
rival and departure schedules, the subs carry 
no hull numbers or other distinguishing marks. 
There are other precautions too. Every few 
hours wetsuited skin divers go into the frigid 
waters of the loch (six degrees above freezing 
when we were there) to inspect the bottoms of 
the subs, especially those about to go on patrol. 
A secretly planted homing device could make 
a sub susceptible to tracking by a Soviet attack 
sub or destroyer. 

We watched as the four subs alongside us 
proceeded through the rituals of the refit. 
Training new crew members—there is a turn- 
over of approximately 20% in the 125-man 





crew on each patrol—the Thomas Jefferson 
closed her hatches and simulated a dive. The 
George Washington exchanged several missiles 
due for check-outs with the tender. After the 
offgoing crew of the Casimir Pulaski turned 
their boat over to a new crew, the departing ex- 
ecutive officer saluted the quarterdeck and put 
the traditional request: ‘‘Permission to go 
ashore, sir.”” The oncoming officers all shout- 
ed back, ‘‘Denied, denied!”’ 

The food on subs is justifiably famous as 
the best in the U.S. military, and Bill Ray and 
I gratefully ate our way from wardroom to 
wardroom. It also is the most fattening: dou- 
ble steaks, great gobs of potatoes, triple scoops 
of ice cream. This spectacular diet undeniably 
helps combat boredom on long patrols and 
since the crew wears loose, comfortable coy- 
eralls while submerged, the weight they put on 
is no bother. Until they try to squirm back 
into their regular uniforms, that is. 

Early one dark morning we noticed sparks 
flying from the deck of the Abraham Lincoln. 
Her superstructure hatches were being welded 
shut to prevent any possible noise while op- 
erating at great depths and flank speed. It 
meant that the refit was over. She had taken 
on 17 tons of supplies. The Simon Lake repair 
department had put in 6,000 man-hours on 
her, replacing, aligning, fixing, overhauling. 
Her 16 missiles had received another 2,000 
hours of checking out. Now she was ready 
again for sea, ready to rejoin the 20 to 25 oth- 
er Polaris subs normally on patrol throughout 
the world at any given time. 

Two tugs nudged her away from the tender 
and she got up speed. Once under way, her 
skipper would tear open the red Top Secret en- 
velope containing “‘transit orders”’ for the two- 
month, 2,000-mile journey. No one on the 
Simon Lake paused even to wave. The Lincoln 
had been the 256th refit at Holy Loch. Now the 
important thing was the 257th. 

RICHARD B. STOLLEY 





you just say “whisky.” 


Ask for whisky in most countries, and you’ll get Scotch. 
Which is fine if you like Scotch. Not so fine if you’d like something 
a little lighter. Less smoky. Smoother. 

Luckily, now you’ve got a choice. It’s Seagram’s V.O., 
otherwise known as “The Smooth Canadian.” In America, where 
smoothness is practically an obsession, more people choose V.O. 
than any other brand of imported whisky. Including Scotch! 

So next time you order whisky, be more specific. 

Just say “V.O. please.” 
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VWELLA 


special hair dressing for men. 





frisiercreme mit alkohol ohne fett 


Men's hair as women like to see 
it must look sleek and natural. 


Wellaform dry hair cream — without grease, 
but with alcohol gives your hair natural 
body. 


ous Wella for men 
WELLA the special treatment for a well 
Mumm groomed head. At the hairdresser’s. 


You can take all the short cuts 
because DATSUN engineers didn’t ! 


You get to Mecca quicker and safer Want details? Even very expensive cars _— Actually, every cubic inch of this 
because DATSUN has the technology usually use sliding splines with rear spacious sedan reveals its master 

you can count on! independent suspensions, But the new craftsmanship! From the dust-proof 
Want proof? Take suspensions. DATSUN 1600 gets frictionless ball noise-proof ventilation system to the 
Fully independent, both front and rear! splines, an engineering refinement OHC 1600cc engine’s 96 horses! And 
Which means significantly superior that amazed the editors of America’s DATSUN offers one of the best options 
road holding. And smoother riding Car and Driver! (They said we made of them all—more roads to drive on! 
over rough roads! DATSUN better than we had to.) - Gill NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 


Arather remarkable sporty family sedan... DATSUN1600 by Nissan 





a phony Western town drowses beneath a 
painted sky on the Paramount back lot. 


The scene of countless cowboy shoot-outs, | | ¢ ; [) AY [ | ¢ , 
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Dream Factory Woke Up 


IN A TIME OF REALISM, 
A HOLLYWOOD GIANT MOVES TO 
SELL OFF THE SPLENDOR 













































ehind the cowtown street on Paramount's Holly- 

wood lot, a fake sunny blue sky rises unruffled by 

wind or rain or dark of night. That sky, along with 

* the rest of the 52-acre Paramount studio, is now for 

sale. The decision to sell, made with cold practicality, is 

one consequence of a massive convulsion involving the en- 

tire movie industry. Ended forever is the studio-centered, 

glamor-glossed, lotus-land Hollywood that has been cel- 

ebrating itself for 50 years—as it did when Paramount in 

1930 ballyhooed itself with the film Paramount on Parade. 

Hollywood is now as quiet, and disquieted, as a company 
town where the mine has closed. 

In 1968, intoxicated by a temporarily huge TV market, 
hypnotized by the vast success of four films (The Sound of 
Music, The Graduate, The Odd Couple and Rosemary's 
Baby, which together netted $150 million), the industry went 
off the deep end. Paramount, for example, produced 42 pic- 
tures and pumped up a big European operation. It tied up 
$50 million in four major movies—which these films could 
not recoup for several years. Then a time of tight money set 
in. And audiences became ultra-discriminating. One con- 
ventional film after another flopped. Involved youth, raised 
in acrisis society and educated by saturation communica- 
tion, had become 75% of the moviegoing public. They want- 
ed relevant movies reflecting reality as they saw it, and they 
got them: arash of ‘small films’ like Easy Rider, made on lo- 
cation for peanuts by non-stars. ‘Multimillion-dollar extrav- 
aganzas” made in studios were suddenly passé. 

So Paramount, under the stern eye of its no-nonsense 
parent Gulf & Western Industries, led the film industry into 
a painful housecleaning. It made a realistic reevaluation 
and “write-down” of movies on hand, even though this 
meant a $22 million pre-tax paper loss last year (Warners 
wrote off $59 million; M-G-M lost $53 million; Fox lost $67 
million in nine months). And Paramount proceeded to cut 
overhead, thereby reducing risk. It set about selling its stu- 
dio—selling the built-in headaches, selling the outworn 
dreams, all the trappings of those freewheeling glory days. 






NANCY DENNIS WILLIAM HELEN JACKIE MITZI RICHARD JEAN JACK ZELMA WILLIAM CLIVE 
CARROLL KING AUSTIN KANE SEARLE GREEN ARLEN ARTHUR OAKIE O'NEAL POWELL BROOK 
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A power at Paramount for 50 
years, Adolph Zukor at 97 is alive 
and well, with an office at the stu- 
dio and a chauffeured golf cart. 
His first fortune was made in furs. 


Like the attic of some Olympian pack rat, the prop buildings at 
Paramount are filled with the accumulated artifacts of fifty 
years of film-making. A model ship for The Buccaneer is berthed 
beside a Mississippi stern-wheeler. Antique cannon create abat- 
tlefield in a corner, and Bonaparte hobnobs with Zeus. A plas- 
ter horse gazes placidly over enough chairs and tables to 
cater two butchers’ conventions. Bogus reality in fantastic abun- 
dance—but who needs it? Today’s moviemakers and audi- 
ences want their reality absolute. This can be achieved most 
easily and cheaply by shooting on location instead of in a stu- 
dio. “These kids,’’ says Martin S. Davis, senior vice president 
of Gulf & Western, “‘aren’t going to the movies to take home 
dreams.” TV films, however, will still be shot in sound stages, 
where for quickie projects costs are relatively low. In fact, Par- 
amount is negotiating with a buyer who will use the studio main- 
ly for TV work. And Paramount itself, the company Adolph 
Zukor built, will in a sense have come full circle, back to those 
simpler studioless days of 60 years ago when Zukor's first big 
hit was a four-reeler, Queen Elizabeth. It was shot on a stage 
in France and starred aged, one-legged Sarah Bernhardt. 
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PARAMOUNT'S ATTIC 
CAN EQUIP 
AN ARMY OF 
ALMOST ANYTHING 
—SOLDIERS OR 
DANCE HALL GIRLS 











Photographed by HENRY GROSKINSKY 
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MEMORIES SURVIVE— 


AND THE SHAPE OF 
THINGS GONE BY 


In the 1920s the “‘It’’ Girl, Clara Bow, was con- 
stantly escorted by seven chow dogs with red hair 
to match hers. In 1925 Gloria Swanson, return- 
ing to Hollywood with her new husband—James 
Henri la Baily de la Falaise, Marquis de la Cou- 
draye—wired ahead, ‘‘Arrange ovation.” But aus- 
terity and practicality are not the stuff of folk- 
lore. The era of glamorous, mysterious stars is 
as dead as the glorious excesses _ that 
created them—as dead as the convocation of 
movie star dressmakers’ dummies standing 
in the quiet of the Paramount sewing room. 


MARGARET 
DUMONT 


GROUCHO 
MARX 





BETTY 
GRABLE 





Severely supervised by the 
saturnine chief (J. Carrol 
Naish, in black sash), Dorothy 
Lamour approaches sacrifice 
to the crocodile god in Her 
Jungle Love. But wait, there 
are Ray Milland and Lynne 
Overman (the ones in civilian 
clothes). Yes, they rescued 
Dorothy. And Ray taught her 
to kiss, an unknown skill be- 
fore then on her 1930s trop- 
ical isle. Now the extravagan- 
zas are ended, but the great 
legends still live on (below). 








Gulf & Western’s Charles G. Bluhdorn 


Gulf & Western Industries is a diversified com- 
pany with $1.6 thousand million annual sales, 
10% of which is accounted for by Paramount. 
Charles G. Bluhdorn, 43, is chief executive of 
Gulf & Western, and holds the title of pres- 
ident of Paramount. Here he discusses the 
problems of the movie industry and what Par- 
amount is doing about them. 


Some artists think it is uncreative to have a 
business sense, that protecting truth is a li- 
cense to steal and to spend and do anything 
for the sake of art. From the first day Gulf 
& Western merged with Paramount in Oc- 
tober of 1966 we fought the system, this think- 
ing that we're living in a river of money. These 
films with massive spectacles in every scene, 
this paying stars $1 million against 10% of 
the gross—paying directors $500,000—that’s 
nothing less than insanity. You see, to re- 
coup you must take in $3 million at the box of- 
fice for every million up front. And for these 
expensive movies, the odds against recouping 
go up enormously. You cannot produce an au- 
tomobile for $10,000 and sell it for $2,000. But 
the motion picture industry always believes it 
will make that one automobile on the line that 
will bring $30,000. And never mind that million 
they have to give away for nothing. Some- 
how with magic they will force it through with 
advertising. 

How we pleaded with those armies of 
agents and lawyers and tax experts and pub- 
lic relations people, all pushing their prima 
donnas forward like golden idols while they 
took their piece off the top. “If my client 
breaks his level,” they'd say, ‘“‘then he'll 
have to do it for everybody, and, you know, 
it's loss of face.’’ But no, it’s not loss of face. 
It's loss of a job. Hollywood is not Fort Knox. 
| can guarantee you that. Not even in the 
prop department. 

You get from these big stars a document 
of conditions on how many hours they'll work, 
how many days of the week, what they'll do 
and won't do. It’s like a declaration of in- 
dependence. Well, who needs them? With to- 
day’s young audiences, names won't sell a 
picture anymore. A great script and a devoted 
director—that’s what makes things happen. 
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HOLLYWOOD IS 
NOT FORT KNOX. 


| CAN GUARANTEE 


YOU THAT" 


| think Gulf & Western has done some- 
thing to bring sanity to an industry that got 
completely out of hand. | mean the labor-of- 
love projects that are going to be the future 
of the industry. Franco Zeffirelli. We asked 
him what he most wanted io do. Well, he 
brought Romeo and Juliet in for $1.8 million. 
Took only a share of the picture. It’s brought 
in over $20 million. Robert Redford. Downhill 
Racer cost $2 million. Redford took almost 
nothing up front. We were partners. Alain 
Delon, France’s number one star. Brigitte Bar- 
dot. Same deals. 

And when these people don't feel like mar- 
ionettes pushed around by big studios, they be- 
come live. They work like slaves for them- 
selves. Mutual confidence. That’s unknown in 
an industry where everybody just wants to 
know how many weeks am | going to work 
and how much am | going to get up front. 

U.S. movie companies have always earned 
half their income outside the U.S. and Can- 
ada. But the foreign product is now so well 
made, European TV so big, that the U.S. share 
has taken a tremendous drop. We have to do 
most of our business over here. This is one 
more reason for a massive austerity program: 
tight budget control—cutting risk—making 
movies only when there is really a story and 
not a thought, and only when there is a di- 
rector and not an amateur. Even then you 
need a prayer beforehand. 

As an American | want to see American pic- 
tures succeed, and | believe very strongly in 
the future of the motion picture. As board 
chairman of Gulf & Western, | oversee all 
our divisions. One of them is called Leisure 
Time, and Paramount is just a part of it. We 
also operate cable TV companies, music com- 
panies, recording companies—in Canada the 
largest theater chain in North America. Mov- 
ies in cassettes for home viewing will open a 
tremendous market. Satellites someday will 
relay first-run movies into millions of homes. 
It's a great challenge. There is a tremendous 
future in the leisure field. The revolution in the 
industry is creating unparalleled opportunities 
for those who want to learn the lessons 
of the past. From this shake-out in Holly- 
wood will come something sound and firm. 





Location shooting of movies is in- 
creasingly practical because of 
new supersensitive color films, 


=! 


compact equipment and special- 
ized carriers such as Paramount's 
“Blue Truck” (above, on a back 





lot). Into this single vehicle 
can be packed the equipment to 
shoot virtually anything, anywhere. 
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AZTEC D 







High performance... 
Turbo Aztec D cruises 
up to 246 mph 
at 24,000 feet. 


Offers every advantage... 
performance, comfort and dependability. 





All over the world, the Piper Aztec offers the advantages of direct, 
high speed transportation...safe, easy operations out of short, 
rough airfields...cruise range to over 1200 miles...functional, pro- 
fessional instruments, and airline-type cabin comfort...excellent 
stability under every type of flying condition...systems proved and 
improved from the experience of thousands of Aztec operators 
everywhere...and a worldwide network of Piper service facilities 

poe offering competent maintenance and immediate availability of 
spare parts. 

The versatile Piper Aztec D offers these advantages to busi- 
nesses, air taxi/charter operators, military forces and private own- 
ers around the world. For full information on Aztec advantages, 

contact your nearest Piper distributor or write for Aztec D brochure. 


PIPER Aircraft Corporation « Lock Haven, Pa. 17745, U.S.A. 


PIPER Aircraft International S.A.e International Airport e Geneva, Switzerland 
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WE WILL BACK 
FILM MAKERS 
WITH OUR 
EYES OPEN’ 





Paramount's Stanley Jaffe 


At 29, Stanley R. Jaffe, Paramount’s new chief operating of- 
ficer, is in charge of streamlining the company’s functions. 
Below he tells how Paramount will work. 


Film-making is a business just like any other business. We're 
in it to make a profit on our investment. We intend to cut 
down this company until we have an organization that can 
support 12 to 15 pictures a year. In a small building in Bev- 
erly Hills our whole feature production staff will be just 25 
people including secretaries. 

As for the studio, we're going to get rid of it. That de- 
lights me personally. Without that tremendous overhead we 
will have flexibility. It’s like the army. A general can move 
ten men more easily than a thousand. In the future we can 
be more receptive to changes in the marketplace without 
the studio hanging around our necks. 

Five years ago a kid with an idea for a film couldn't get 
through a studio door. That's not true nowadays. We're not 
interested in what a person has done in the past. We're in- 
terested in what he has in mind and how he expects to bring 
it off. 

We are going to back film makers with our eyes open. 
We want all the approvals and controls that mean anything. 
Once we're convinced the film can be made at a reasonable 
cost, we want him to make it. But we're not going to sit 
there looking over anybody's shoulder creatively. However, 
the film maker has a commitment to us to make that film 
work. If he goes off on a tangent, then we'll get tough. And 
if we feel that a producer needs our expertise, we'll supply 
it whether he asks for it or not. 

We want to back film makers who are genuinely inter- 
ested in making films. The guy who just sits around in res- 
taurants with a big cigar, bragging about the film he’s pro- 
ducing, isn’t going to work here. We want our people to get 
that straight before they start making a film. We know 
that we won’t come up with a great film every time, but at 
least we will have a better than even chance of success. 


The Paramount sound stages are still valuable—for TV 
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Join us aboard the “Sea Wolf” to 
discuss your future with an unusual 
sales organization. The ‘Sea Wolf” 
is the international sales head- 
quarters afloat for World Investment 
Services S.A. (banks, insurance, 
mutual funds and land sales). 


[ ] World’s highest commission. 


Commission paid the same 
day of sales. 


[ ] Excellent incentive program. 


Complete sales training 
program. 


Write us today to find out how you 
can join this dynamic group. 
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The Flake and the Old 


Two skiers show that the difference 
between losing and winning is only 
split seconds—and state of mind 
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by RICHARD MERYMAN 


his is an exploration of that il- 

lusive, mysterious shadow line 
between the also-ran and the cham- 
pion, between the champion and 
the has-been. It is also about the 
grinding frustration of trying to 
make matter do what mind wants. 
How much nerve must there be? 
How much bravado? How much 
thought? What mix? This is what 
two ski racers, one a veteran, one 
a rookie, were confronting as they 
competed in the giant slalom at Val 
d’Isére, France—the first race of 
the current international circuit. 

The first of them, Billy Kidd 
from Stowe, Vt., is at 26 the enor- 
mously respected and attractive 
grand old man of the U.S. team. 
He is a controlled perfectionist, 
honed by racing internationally 
since he was 18. At the 1964 Olym- 
pics he won a second-place silver 
medal in the slalom. He and Jim 
Heuga, now retired, who got a 
third-place bronze, were the first 
American men to win Olympic 
medals in skiing. But what Kidd 
wanted more than anything, what 
would truly justify all those years 
was a gold medal. And nine weeks 
after Val d’Isére, following a dis- 
appointing series of races, he 
would win one at Val Gardena, It- 
aly (see box next page). 

Tyler Palmer, 19, from North 
Conway, N.H., is a freshman at the 
University of Denver who is tak- 
ing the winter semester off to race 
Europeans on their mountains 
—their turf—for the first time. De- 
scribed by a teammate as ‘‘flaky,” 
Tyler is an open, friendly boy who 
is steaming with nervous energy. 
While talking to somebody he is 
likely to be drawing with a pen on 
his sneakers or pants—or absent- 
mindedly twisting at an ornate 
wooden door handle till it comes 
right off the door. He is the joker 
who holds up two fingers behind a 
teammate’s head during the official 
team photograph. The older skiers 
like him, perhaps seeing in him a 
magnified version of themselves as 


TYLER PALMER, 19 


teen-age racers. ‘“‘Tyler’s a lot 
smarter than people give him cred- 
it for,’ says Rick Chaffee, who has 
raced internationally for three 
years. ‘“‘But it would be very easy 
to put him in a situation way over 
his head and have him be serious- 
ly injured—either physically or 
emotionally.” 


“I don’t think any ski racer lets 
himself know,” says Bob Beattie, 
coach of the U.S. team from 1962 
until 1969, ‘‘that except for the rare 
superman, like a Jean-Claude Kil- 
ly or a Tony Sailer, he always loses. 
If he doesn’t get badly hurt, which 
happens to a lot of guys, then pret- 
ty soon, when he is least ready for 
it, he’s too old. He usually won’t re- 
alize that until he’s raced too long 
and falls a lot and becomes pathet- 
ic. In the end, this is really what 
happens. For me, Buddy Werner 
epitomized the sport. He was the 
kind of struggling individual where 
the mountain was too big for the 
man, and the undying spirit was 
captured.” 


Thee are three Alpine ski rac- 
ing events. In each the racers go 
one by one—a minute apart—and 
are timed. There is the downhill, 
where skiers race from the top of 
a mountain to the bottom. With 
speeds of 60 to 80 miles an hour 
commonplace, it is the daredevil 
event, romantic with danger. Sla- 
lom is the finesse event for skiing 
epicures. Here the racers go only 
several hundred .yards, but they 
must zig-zag through pairs of poles 
called ‘‘gates,” which are placed 
down the mountain in very rapid 
succession requiring ‘many turns 
and often sharp changes in direc- 
tion. Giant slalom, the grueling, 
high-speed test of both skill and 
strength, is a sort of cross between 
slalom and downhill. Wider gates 
are set much farther from each oth- 
er, and the course, as it did at Val 
d’Isére, extends a mile or more 
down the mountain. 
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BILLY KIDD, 26 








Following the downhill race at the world championships at Val Gardena, team- 
mates raise Billy Kidd aloft in triumph. Combined scores in slalom, giant slalom 
and downhill made him the first American man to win a gold medal. 





How They Did Later 


Nine weeks after the events described on these pages, Billy Kidd won a 
gold medal at the world championships at Val Gardena. It was a triumph 
all the more sweet because it capped an otherwise frustrating campaign. Fol- 
lowing Val d’Isére, Kidd twisted his ankle twice in falls, either fell or was dis- 
qualified in four races and got a 35th and a 16th in downhill. But he did 
stay near the top in slalom, taking fifth, sixth and seventh. Then at the 
world championships, with his ankle taped and a special corset bracing his 
back, Kidd came in third in slalom, 15th in the giant slalom and tied for 
fifth in the downhill. His combined score from the three events won him 
the gold medal. The next day he turned professional. 

Tyler Palmer, skiing partly in the ‘‘B” circuit, performed erratically after 
Val d’Isére. He fell or was disqualified in six international races. He took 
31st, 27th, fifth and 40th in downhill races, a fifth in a giant slalom, and 
13th in a slalom. Tyler’s high moment came at Megéve, where he had a 
startling 15th in an ‘‘A” slalom, racing against the topmost competition. 
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‘Why am | beating my 


head against the wall? 


CONTINUED 

The Val d’Isére giant slalom 
trail, prickly with the poles and 
flags of the giant slalom gates, rose 
steeply up the mountain. It was the 
afternoon before the race and the 
teams were memorizing the course, 
sideslipping slowly down—bright 
dots of color eddying about the red 
and blue uprights. Tyler Palmer, 
wearing a red plaid, visored hat 
with ear flaps—the kind a Maine 
woodchopper would be at home in 
—amused himself by sneaking up 
behind members of the French 
team and unsnapping their safety 
bindings. 

Gradually the racers—including 
Tyler—sifted back to their hotels 
in town. The jagged mountain 
crags, now soft with white snow, 
and the white streams of airplane 
contrails in the sky were brilliant 
in sunlight. But the enormous emp- 
tiness of the Alpine valleys was fill- 
ing up with dusk. On the course, 
two dim figures descended, stop- 
ping, discussing, taking one final 
look. The last men on the moun- 
tain were the U.S. veterans, Spider 
Sabich and Billy Kidd. 


BILLY KIDD: Sometimes I have 
to ask myself why I’m still beating 
my head against the wall. Here I 
am 26 and I’m having trouble pay- 
ing my dental bills and buying a 
new pair of Levis. 

My answer is, well, you’re trav- 
eling all around the world, always 
to the most glamorous resorts. And 
when I finish a race and I can’t get 
away without signing my name a 
million times—or in a restaurant 
when people come over to me—I 
have some inkling of what it’s like 
to be, say, Johnny Carson, know- 
ing that people’s heads are turning, 
whispering, ‘““There goes Johnny 
Carson.” I’ve met a lot of people 
who’ve got it made—a movie ac- 
tor like Robert Redford, or the 
Aga Khan, or there’s the society 
people who come to this annual 
fund-raising ball in New York 
—that’s me in a tuxedo with a red- 
and-white stripe across my chest. 
It seems like all these people with 
all they’ve got, they’re looking at 
me and thinking he’s got some- 
thing maybe they’d like to have 
—but can’t. God, it’s just unreal. 

And more than that, ski racing 


is just super exciting. There’s a 
place in the Kitzbiihel downhill 
where you shoot down this wall so 
steep you’re almost in a free fall 
for about 100 feet and you make 
this long 60-degree right-hand turn 
that falls away from you—like 
turning on the outside of a basket- 
ball—and you’re going maybe 50 
or 60 mph—and its super rutty and 
bumpy. And then you thread onto 
this road that’s flat for 30 seconds 
—and that’s the race right there, 
so you have to hit the road with as 
much speed as you can, and I hit 
it so that just my top ski catches 
the road. It’s just incredibly thrill- 
ing to me to hit it just perfect so 
one ski holds me from going over 
the edge where it drops off a hun- 
dred feet into big trees. It’s a hor- 
rible place to fall, and teammates, 
very good friends, have fallen 
there, people have gotten hurt 
—but I’ve never even thought of 
falling there. I don’t think you’ll 
talk to any ski racer who stands in 
the starting gate and is afraid. 


Lines evening two of the hot 
young French racers stopped by 
the U.S. dining room. One of them, 
Jean-Noel Augert, roughed up Ty- 
ler’s hair, and said, ‘“You going to 
win tomorrow, Palmére?” Tyler, 
looking pleased and embarrassed, 
said, ‘‘Naw.” Later, Tyler lay on 
his bed reading a French comic 
book to brush up on the language. 
In a corner on a chair his ski gear 
lay ina lump. A poster on the wall 
read: ‘‘War is not healthy for chil- 
dren and other living things.” A 
tape recorder assaulted the ears 
with rock music. Downstairs in the 
wax room, a Rossignol ski-equip- 
ment representative was preparing 
Tyler’s skis—as the ski manufac- 
turers do for most racers. 

As always, Billy Kidd did his 
own skis. First he readied the bot- 
toms for waxing early next morn- 
ing when the day’s snow conditions 
could be analyzed. Then he waxed 
the sides of each ski for more speed 
when they are edged. He filed the 
ski’s steel edges, carefully leaving 
minute parallel ridges running 
lengthwise along the metal—to 
make the ski track better in a 
straight line. At the ski tip he bev- 
eled the edge so the ski, when flat, 
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‘You plan it so you 
explode exactly at Go’ 


CONTINUED 
would move easily across the snow. 
Using the sensitive backs of his fin- 
gers, he tested the sharpness of the 
edges with gentle, knowing touch. 
Where they were too sharp and 
would grab, he dulled them with 
emery paper. 

While Billy worked, Tyler came 
down for a few minutes and rubbed 
the bottoms of his skis a few times 
with his palm. 


BILLY KIDD: For two or three 
days before a race, I’m trying to 
get a lot of rest. I’m not soaking in 
the bathtub too long, not staying 
out on the hill too long. At about 
ten o’clock the night before, I 
psych myself up by getting my skis 
in fantastic condition. So when my 
head is on the pillow, I’ve just been 
the closest I can be to ski racing. 
And the next day I have that little 
bit of extra confidence, knowing I 
have the best-prepared skis on the 
mountain. 

All this time I’m letting the pres- 
sure build up inside me to where ev- 


erything is ready to explode. That’s 
one of the places maturity comes in 
—knowing yourself well enough so 
you know just how you’re going to 
respond in certain situations—so 
that you can explode exactly as the 
guy says ‘‘Go.” 


te morning of the race the 
Volkswagen bus was choked with 
the team’s skis, carefully laid one 
on top of the other so the edges 
would not be burred, each pair 
with a piece of paper or plastic 
sleeve between the tips so that the 
meticulously buffed wax job would 
not be even minutely bruised. 
There was utter silence in the 
bus. Billy Kidd crouched on his 
hunkers, his goggles pushed up 
onto his hat, looking like two huge 
ant’s eyes. His lips were tight. Be- 
side him knelt the U.S. coach, Don 
Henderson, a history teacher and 
the ski coach at Holderness, a New 
Hampshire prep school. Hender- 
son was expressionless, eyes down. 
Spider Sabich lay on top of the skis, 


one arm across his eyes. The other 
arm held his gloved hand aloft and, 
like some director of a lilliputian 
orchestra, he moved it through all 
the turns of the coming giant sla- 
lom course. All was silence. 

Along the raised sill of the rear 
door lounged Tyler Palmer. On the 
tongue protruding from one of his 
boots, a nude woman was drawn 
in red. A cacophonously flowered 
shirt bunched out from under a 
tight racing parka, which he had 
borrowed at the last minute. Over 
that he wore a chamois-colored 
zipper jacket, such as a golfer 
might take along on a blustery day. 
Printed on every inch of the white 
rubber frames of his goggles were 
the words: ‘‘These goggles don’t 
belong to James Pyles. I am a Find- 
er.”” James Rudd Pyles is Tyler’s 
roommate. The frozen silence was 
broken by Tyler’s laughter: “‘And 
the U.S. ski team’s special limou- 
sine heads for the big race.”’ Kidd, 
Sabich, Henderson did not move 
by so much as a breath. 

At the mountain, riding up in the 
ski-lift gondola, both Tyler and 
Billy peered intently down at the 
course to refresh their memories 
and see if the prerace manicuring 
had smoothed out any important 
bumps. There would be a morning 





run on this course, and an after- 
noon one through a course set up 
on a parallel trail. The winner 
would be the man with the fastest 
combined runs. One hundred and 
nine skiers were competing and 
starting positions were arrived at 
partly by lot, partly by a point sys- 
tem based on their racing records. 
The preferable positions are the 
early ones—before the track be- 
comes scraped and rutted from the 
traffic. Billy Kidd had number 15. 
Tyler Palmer was 61. 


Perhaps one feels the solitary qual- 
ity of ski racing most keenly at the 
starting gate. High on the moun- 
tain, it is cold. There are no spec- 
tators. One by one the racers as- 
semble, 15 minutes or so before 
their turns. Half skiing the race in 
their minds, they are already sealed 
off from their fellows. Each be- 
comes the center of a little knot of 
men. The coach rubs the racer’s 
limbs to keep him warm and sup- 
ple. The binding man kneels to ad- 
just the safety release to three times 
normal tightness. From the coach- 
es’ two-way radios comes the con- 
stant crackle of static, interrupted 
only briefly by reports on each fin- 
ishing time—or a fall. Most of 
what one overhears is unintelligi- 
bly foreign. But nobody talks 
much. As each solitary figure ad- 
vances toward the starting gate 
when his number. nears, there is 
something pathetic about this frail, 
vulnerable flesh going up alone 
against the immutables of moun- 
tain and clock. 


TYLER PALMER: I think the 
only way for me to handle the pres- 
sure is to try to make like there is 
none: I’m skiing so well I don’t 
have to worry. I can’t ski any bet- 
ter slalom than J am now. I’m real- 
ly having fun in the downhill. I 
haven’t fallen yet. Skiing really 
good giant slalom. There’s nothing 
to worry about. 

I’malways screwing around with 
the French guys—keeps you on 
your toes and keeps your mind off 
things. But the Austrians are kind 
of uptight—they get mad when you 
blow on their goggles and fog 
them. 

Sometimes these guys have been 

CONTINUED 


The night before the giant slalom, Bil- 
ly Kidd intently files the bottom sur- 
face of his ski’s steel edges in order to 
sharpen them, make sure they are 
flush with the plastic running sur- 
face, and take out any minute nicks. 





Karmann, 
builder of the 
Ghia, BMW and Porsche, 
is now building the 
American Motors’ Javelin. 


The Javelin 79-K made its first 
public showing at the Paris Auto Show 
in October 1968. 

Regular production began at the 
Karmann plant in Rheine, West Ger- 
many the following month. 

This plant is one of the most mod- 
ern in Europe and is ideally located near 
the Dutch border, giving it easy access 
to port facilities. 

Karmann’s production efforts in 
behalf of American Motors will be 
directed toward European taste and 
include special paint application and 
interior trim modifications. 

The Karmann built Javelin will 
have a 232 cubic-inch, six-cylinder 
engine and a floor mounted three speed 


ment. 


manual gear shift as standard a a 


The Javelin also offers as optional 
a 290 and 343 cubic-inch V-8 engine with 
a floor mounted automatic shift set in a 
wood-grain console. 

Now, when you buy a Javelin 
through your American Motors’ dealer, 
you won't have to wait three months to 
get it. 

But first contact any of the distrib- 
utors listed below. 

He’ll tell you where you can buy a 
Javelin.Or if youwish,a Rambler, Rebel, 
Ambassador, or AMX. 


American Motors Vi 
Javelin 





BELGIUM FRANCE GERMANY HOLLAND ITALY 
Etablissements R. Mannes S.P.R.L. fees Poch Peter Lindner G.m.b.H. & Co.K.G. Hollandse Auto Importmaatschappij Achilli li Motors 
71, Rue de France Avenue de Neuilly Westerbachstrasse 59 “HALL” N.V. Jia Compagnoni 18 


6 Frankfurt/Main—Roedelsheim 20129 Milano, Italy 


Germany-West 


Zoeterwoudseweg 11A 


92. Neaaillie -sut-Seine 
Leiden, The Netherlands 


Brussels, Belgium 
France 
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CONTINUED 
putting Americans down, too. Like 
in practice, France’s Bernard Or- 
cel told me not to go really fast 
down the downhill trail because it’s 
getting really rutty. I said, ‘‘Screw 
you. It’s great. If you can’t take it, 
get off the lift.” And he’s one of 
the best downhillers in the world. 
I let him go right before me and I 
caught up to him by the finish. And 
I’msure he thought, ‘‘Jesus, what’s 
wrong with this kid. He just doesn’t 
care.’’ It’s good once in a while to 
shake those guys up. He’s a nice 


guy. 


A. Billy Kidd awaited his turn at 
the start, he kept buckling and un- 
buckling his boots, then repeatedly 
breathed very deeply, exhaling 
with a dull whistle. His hands 
clenched and unclenched. As Sa- 
bich was going into the starting 
gate, Billy called out, ‘‘Granny, 
have a good run.” Sabich called 
back, ‘‘I’ll have your welfare check 
at the bottom.” Then as he him- 
self stood in the gate, Billy’s face 
took on an almost skull-like stiff- 
ness. His eyes were glazed with 
concentration. The starter began to 
count, ‘‘ten—nine—eight—seven 
—six...” 


BILLY KIDD: In 1966 I had this 
really incredibly exciting three 
weeks when I was winning—Killy 
would win something, then I’d win 
something, then Killy’d win and 
then I’d win. It was constantly like 
it would be if you got into a really 
neat discussion with your favorite 
person—John F. Kennedy or who- 
ever—your adrenalin running con- 
stantly and you’re so much more 
aware, things are so much more in- 
tense—very nicely intense. Then in 
Kitzbihel I hurt my ankle really 
badly. 

And in the summer of 1966, 
practicing for the downhill cham- 
pionships in Chile, I broke my leg 
really badly. I was a month in trac- 
tion and seven months in a cast. 
Not many come back from a se- 
rious injury and do well again. But 
I was able to deliberately put it out 
of my mind. 

But I realized that whenever I 
took a bad fall I’'d probably hurt 
my ankle. In 1963, ’64, ’65 and in 
’66 I hurt it. So I spent a couple of 
years analyzing the best way to 
turn to eliminate mistakes—prac- 
ticing perfection, as close to per- 
fection as I can get. 

“* Four—three—two—one—go.”’ 
Kidd vaulted from the starting gate 
using the trick invented by Killy to 
gain a couple hundredths of a sec- 


a 
Skiing through the same giant slalom gate as Billy 


Kidd (below), Tyler Palmer’s form shows why he 
finished 33 places behind Kidd. Billy—compact, 


Reports of finishing 
times—and falls 


ond: with sheer strength of arm 
and shoulder, he drove his body up 
and out so it was already going 
down the course when the ankles 
tripped the little arm which starts 
the clock. Then Kidd skated pow- 
erfully and went into an egg- 
shaped ‘“‘tuck” to cut down wind 
resistance across the 50 feet to 
the first gate. By the third gate 


he had his speed—25 to 35 mph. 

New equipment has catapulted 
ahead the speed and finesse of com- 
petitive skiing. Today’s plastic 
boots are so high and rigid that the 
slightest movement of the knee is 
totally transferred to the ski. The 
abandonment of metal and wood 
in favor of fiber glass and wood has 
made possible a ski in which the 





smooth—is close in on the gate and taking the 
most direct downhill route. Tyler swings wide and 
thereby loses precious hundredths of seconds. 





weight of the skier is distributed 
absolutely evenly along the edges 
during a turn, thereby giving ex- 
traordinary purchase on hard snow 
and ice—and the ability far more 
to “‘carve” the turn with minimum 
sideslip. Because the ski is wider at 
the tip and the heel than at the 
waist, when it is pressed down on 
the snow and edged—that is, tilt- 
ed, so the steel edge bites into the 
snow—it forms an arc. If the edg- 
es hold the full length of the ski, 
the arc carries the ski around in a 
turn. A racer, driving his weight 
forward with his knees and shins 
against the rigid boots, puts tre- 
mendous pressure on the ski, cre- 

CONTINUED 
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The costly friction 
of an edged ski 


CONTINUED 

ating a sharper and sharper arc. 
Then he moves his weight back 
slightly and straightens his knees, 
releasing the pressure. His skis al- 
most explode off the snow and ac- 
celerate forward, the skis seeming 
to shoot out from under him. The 
more he moves his weight back, the 
more he feels that he is springing 
off the tails of his skis. But like ev- 
erything else in skiing, these are in- 
stantaneous, almost imperceptible 
motions. 

Kidd drove through the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh gates, his teeth 
bared in a grimace of concentra- 
tion. Often in a turn the sheer 
wrench of physical effort squeezed 
out an almost animal grunt. Sla- 
lom, and even giant slalom, is be- 
tween start and finish a single gar- 
gantuan spasm in which problems 
come faster than thought. 

The solutions are so involuntary 
that racers feel as though their re- 
sults are programmed into them 
before they start. Course and snow 
conditions are never what are ex- 
pected, changed constantly by tem- 
perature and other racers. At the 
last split second, a gate planned for 
30 miles an hour can only be tak- 
en at 28. So what way do you pick 
to slow down? How does that af- 
fect the way you take the next gate? 
“Winning,” says Billy Kidd, ‘‘is 
mostly who’s best at handling all 
the variables.” 

Plummeting on down the moun- 
tain, Billy was reacting from sec- 
ond to second to the most delicate 
feel for the snow under his skis, try- 
ing to edge his skis the least amount 
possible. An edged ski, traveling on 
the metal, is minutely slower than 
a flat ski traveling on the wax. On 
the other hand, he had to fight to 
stay as tight to the gate poles as 
possible. Sliding low in the gates 
by even a few inches takes a racer 
off the most direct route. Whether 
Kidd finished first or second—or 
whatever—depended on his pick- 
ing up a hundredth of a second 
here, a hundredth there—or losing 
them. 

Nearing the end of his run, Kidd 
was still a study in economy—so 
little unnecessary movement, skis 
so ‘‘soft’? on the snow that he 
seemed to be traveling almost slow- 
ly, somehow frozen in motion. 

He finished with the sixth fast- 


est time up to then, 1.55 seconds 
out of first place for a mile-long 
race course. Clap twice: that’s the 
time span between first and sixth. 
He was disgusted with himself. He 
told a teammate, ‘‘I was just sit- 
ting and waiting for the poles to 
come, and then making nice turns 
around them. I should have been 
clawing and biting and poling and 
skating and scratching. Just a con- 
fidence builder, that’s what that 
run was.” 

Then it was time for Tyler’s run. 
He had worked his way down the 
course to see where others were 
having trouble. Now he bent his 
head as close to his feet as he could 
to stretch his leg muscles, and 
splayed his ski out to the side to 
stretch his back muscles. Just be- 
fore going into the starting gate, 
Tyler decided to race bareheaded, 
unlike 99.9% of the other racers. 
But then there was a problem: how 
to keep his long, lank locks from 
hanging down in front of his gog- 
gles; finally he tucked them in 
under the elastic head strap. 
Watching this, Coach Henderson’s 
face was a slide show of emotions. 
Around each of Tyler’s legs above 
the knee was a leather strap to keep 
his baggy pants from flapping. The 
flowered shirt was still bulging out 
behind. “‘I tried being neat once,” 
Tyler once said, ‘‘but it screwed me 
up. I wasn’t being natural.” 

Waiting in the gate itself, Tyler 
prepared his mind: “‘This is your 
first race—don’t fall—set a pattern 
—bend your knees into the hill and 
stand up high.” He reviewed the 
trouble spots and resolved not to 
“throw snow,” which would be a 
sign that he was jamming his edg- 
es in too hard. 

‘*Ten—nine—eight—[Tyler 
turned and waved encouragement 
to teammate Bobby Cochran] 
—seven—six...” 


TYLER PALMER: Everything 
has happened so fast and nothing 
has happened against me. I mean, 
I’ve come so far from what I was. 
In ski racing you learn an awful lot 
about what kind of a person you 
are. If I get to be a top racer, I won’t 
be as brash, I won’t talk a lot be- 
cause I won’t feel I need to. 

“I used to be a real brat, always 
giving people a lot of gas. My 


brother and I are really close, but 
everything is really competitive be- 
tween us—and I think that prob- 
ably started when I was little, try- 
ing to compete with Terry for my 
parents’ affection. Before ski races 
I'd get so psyched up I couldn’t 
sleep. And in the starting gate 
sometimes I’d throw up. 

When I went to a prep school 
named Holderness, Terry wasn’t 
there, and I was working day and 
night, but always on the wrong 
things. I was really a weird guy 
then. I sort of idolized this guy 
Duncan Cullman and he got 
kicked out immediately, so I fig- 
ured it was my duty to get kicked 
out. I got into four fights that year. 
My roommate was a dink. 

Duncan was supposed to be the 
best junior racer in the country and 
he’d invent these crazy racing 
turns. I was so stupid I tried them. 
To be a big skier I thought I had 
to do something different. My 
coach was Don Henderson—and I 
had him in history too—and I 
didn’t exactly eat him up with a 
spoon. I fell in 19 out of my first 
23 races, just trying to go too fast. 
That destroyed every bit of confi- 
dence I ever had. See, I thought if 
anybody ever liked me, it would be 
because of my skiing. I read in this 
book The Naked Ape that guys who 
aren’t confident carry their heads 
down like this. That year my head 
was really down. 


‘tie summer Terry was invited 
toa U.S. team training camp in Or- 
egon, and I wasn’t. I was really 
sore. I trained so hard—I’d run un- 
til I had oxygen debt and just fall 
down. I’d heard that Dave Boyle 
did that and he was one of the best 
in the East. I lifted weights a lot 
and put everything into it: my ears, 
my toes, my fingernails. 

That fall Terry came to Holder- 
ness and he’d always beaten me by 
seconds, and here he was a year 
younger than me. Well, I’d started 
listening to Mr. Henderson—we 
got to be pals—and I listened to 
Terry, too. In that first race I beat 
Terry, and that really matured me. 
Even did well in class. ’'d found 
out I didn’t have to be a superman 
to win. And I got to go to Aus- 
tralia and did well in one race 
—used my head. And if I can do 
really well in Europe, just forget 
my body and go like hell, that'll de- 
stroy Terry. Well, not that I want 
to—I mean ideally I’d always want 
to finish in a tie with Terry. If it de- 
stroys him, I’ll just tell him that I 
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Kidd: | was so horrible. 
There's absolutely no excuse 


CONTINUED 
had a better chance and he’s always 
been better and always will be. 

‘*Five—four—three—two—one 
—go.” Driving himself from the 
starting gate, Tyler skated fero- 
ciously toward the first set of poles. 

In the course, Tyler, overcau- 
tious from nervousness, lost time 
by keeping his ski tips well away 
from the poles. His body, unre- 
laxed, sometimes bobbled when his 
skis hit the washboard ‘‘chatter 
“marks” left by the 60 previous ski- 
ers. This made his skis slide low in 
the gate. Occasionally spectators, 
restless and indifferent now that 60 
racers had gone by, skied across the 
course in Tyler’s line of sight, 
breaking his concentration. 

Tyler skied his first run in one 
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Back at the hotel to.warm his feet before the afternoon run of 


the giant slalom, Tyler Palmer relishes congratulations from 
members of the girls’ team on his time in the first run. 


minute 33 seconds flat—placing 
38th, 5.07 seconds behind the lead- 
er. His teammates applauded him 
and one called out, ‘“Not too shab- 
by, Tyler. Not too shabby.” Tyler 
looked pleased. 

When somebody asked him how 
he did, Tyler said, ‘‘Aw, I could 
have done better.” Then he ex- 
plained, ‘You got to feel that way 
for the second run.” 

He beat all but two of his team- 
mates. (‘‘It’s more fun to beat 
somebody when you know how 
they feel about it.””) And he accept- 
ed a slap on the back from the girls’ 
team assistant coach: ‘‘You’re one 
of the big boys now.” 

While most racers stayed on the 
mountain to study the second 
course, Tyler with darting sudden- 


ness hopped a bus back to Val 
d’Isére and the team hotel. His feet 
were cold and with his late start- 
ing number he figured he had plen- 
ty of time. At the hotel he sprawled 
in the lobby talking about the race: 
““Man, Augert must be sore. You 
watch, he’s going to let it all hang 
out that second run.” And he ac- 
cepted a few plaudits from the girls’ 
team: ‘‘That was really good, Ty- 
ler.”’ ““Yes,”’ said Tyler, ‘‘I guess 
it was O.K. for the first time in Eu- 
rope. Didn’t fall. Give me some- 
thing to build on.” 

Then he was gone and back at 
the mountain—long after every- 
body else had carefully memorized 
the second course which by now 
was Officially closed to racers. On 
his way toward the lift, Tyler 





caught up to Gerard Rubaud, the 
very knowledgeable representative 
of the Rossignol Ski Company who 
supplied Tyler and even coached 
him at the Mammoth training 
camp. ‘‘That was pretty good, huh, 
for my first race, wasn’t it?’ 

Late and confronted with a long 
line at the lift, Tyler simply 
swarmed up the supports to the lift 
loading platform, rammed himself 
into the head of the line amid yells 
of protest, and climbed into a gon- 
dola. At the top he put his num- 
ber in his pocket, pulled down his 
hat, put a scarf around his mouth. 
“I’m incognito,” he explained. 
Twice he hurriedly skied down the 
course—even though it was closed 
to all racers—pausing briefly here 
and there to look over a combina- 
tion of gates. 


BILLY KIDD: You know this ma- 
turity thing is really weird. Any- 
body who’s immature will never 
make it as a racer. Somehow it’s 
all mixed up with responsibility. 
One year there were two guys on 
the team—much better athletes 
than I am, quicker, stronger, more 
agile—and they were really flam- 
boyant and colorful and pulling all 
these antics and giving the U.S. ski 
team a bad name. I asked Bob 
Beattie why he didn’t kick them off 
the team. He said if he just waited 
till the end of the year, they 
wouldn’t be any good. And that’s 
what happened. 

Now I think Tyler is really quite 
smart, and I don’t measure smart- 
ness by I.Q. test or whatever. To 
me, intelligence is more a thing of 
how sensitive, how aware, how in- 
tense people are. I’m sure that Ty- 
ler’s going to be good. But he’s 
going to go through a period of in- 
credible downs wondering just 
what the answer is. 

I was an ideal 18-year-old as far 
as knowing everything was con- 
cerned. Of course I’d listen very po- 
litely and everybody thought I was 
a really nice, shy boy. I was so stu- 
pid when I look back at it now. 

An 18-year-old has confidence 
because he hasn’t made many mis- 
takes yet and he’s thinking only on 
a national level. But then he comes 
over to Europe and everybody else 
is in their own backyard, speaking 
different languages. Customs are 
entirely different. You just aren’t 
home, and that’s a psychological 
difference that’s really really hard 
to overcome. It’s awfully easy to 
miss mother and apple pie and wish 


you were home rather than being 
on the racing circuit. 

I’ve always been really excited 
about Europe. I love to go in a lit- 
tle place and try out my French 
and see what the people are like. 
And I’ve always done that delib- 
erately, because it was so impor- 
tant to the psychological side of 
racing. Just like a team uniform. 
To strut around in a really super 
outfit, to stand a little taller, is an 
important, subtle psychological 
part of the game I’m playing. 


White Tyler was back at the ho- 
tel, Billy Kidd had meticulously 
memorized the second giant slalom 
course and then sat alone in the 
warmth of a small mountainside 
restaurant a hundred yards from 
the start. He was very quiet. As his 
time approached he did his stretch- 
ing exercises, going down on one 
knee with the other leg stretched 
out straight behind him, squatting 
on his haunches, doing high kicks 
like a Rockette. Then, in the sec- 
ond heat of the giant slalom, he fin- 
ished satisfyingly third, only .077 
of a second out of first place. 

The combined times of his two 
runs put Billy Kidd fifth in the gi- 
ant slalom. Tyler Palmer finished 
42nd in the second heat—and 38th 
with his combined times. 


BILLY KIDD: The Olympic ideal 
is that it’s not whether you win 
or lose; it’s how you play the game. 


Most people at this echelon laugh 
at that because the whole thing is 
winning—except for me the whole 
thing isn’t winning. 


TYLER PALMER: The second 
run there wasn’t too much pressure 
because I knew the course was go- 
ing to be so bad—I mean giant ruts. 
I could have done better if I’d had 
a really good race. But there’s 
hardly ever perfect runs. My knee 
is pretty stiff. I don’t know what 
that’s from. The way I was letting 
myself be thrown by the ruts, that 
was a mistake. But that can’t be 
helped. I lost time in those chatter 
marks. There’s nothing you can do, 
really. Well, maybe my skis weren’t 
crisp and clean—not enough angu- 
lation and not diving into the turn 
quick enough. I know what’s 
wrong. I don’t need anybody else’s 
opinion. Christ, ’ve got reams of 
time before I start really racing. 


EPILOGUE 


The downhill race was two days 
after the giant slalom. Kidd was 
quietly determined to win it. He 
finished the three-mile course 
17th, 3.25 seconds out of first 
—and was also beaten by three 
of the young U.S. racers. At the 
finish his face was gray. He spoke 
only with great effort and turned 
away immediately. 

Until he saw his time, he thought 
he had had a good run. But com- 
ing over two bumps with a steep 


pitch on the other side, Kidd had 
hit a stretch of choppy snow where 
spectators had crossed the track. 
Traveling at about 65 mph, he was 
thrown off balance and as he left 
the ground at one bump, he crossed 
his skis in the air, landed in more 
rough snow, almost fell, recovered. 
He decided this had happened be- 
cause he was going too fast—that 
either the course or his skis were 
faster than in practice. On that ba- 
sis, at two critical spots later on, 
he slowed down. 


BILLY KIDD: I was so horrible. 
I was just humiliatingly horrible. 
This isn’t my first year over here. 
It’s not the year after a broken leg. 
It’s not because I’ve been in school 
all fall and haven’t trained. There’s 
absolutely no excuse. 

When I hit that rough snow I 
should have figured out what was 
happening while it was happening. 
And I hate to admit this, but I must 
be subconsciously a little appre- 
hensive about my ankle. I’m going 
to have to, very consciously, build 
it up in my mind that my ankle will 
be all right even if I go rattling 
around through bumps. 

I’ve been telling myself a little 
too superficially all fall that it’s 
really great. It did feel good run- 
ning on the beach this summer 
—except that every once in a while 
when I’d come down on it, it wasn’t 
quite as good as I thought it was. 

Of course I’ve got to look at my- 


self and ask if I’m over the hump. 
But that’s the neat thing about ski 
racing—it’s not reflexes like swim- 
ming where you have to get off 
your starting blocks, or boxing 
where you have to react to an open- 
ing. In ski racing, experience is the 
most important thing—it’s mostly 
the mind and maturity. I have the 
example of a 31-year-old Karl- 
Schranz winning the World Cup 
last year, but I don’t need that. I 
have enough confidence in my abil- 
ity to talk myself out of any prob- 
lem that arises—and into anything 
that’s necessary for me to win. 


Tyler Palmer finished 77th in the 
downhill. Coach Henderson con- 
sidered his performance at Val 
d’Isére ‘‘disgraceful. He’s a better 
skier than that.” 


TYLER PALMER: My interest is 
to be the best in the world—just 
singularly, not tied with anybody. 
To be able to beat everybody: 
that’s satisfaction. It’s not my aim 
to quiet down. But something will 
change me. And seeking something 
or just finding it are completely dif- 
ferent things. If you just find some- 
thing—spontaneous—it’s proba- 
bly more worthwhile. 


That night Billy Kidd, convinced 
that all his problems were mental, 
set to work scrubbing out his brain. 
Tyler Palmer polished off a bottle 
of wine. @ 


Piling along at 60 to 70 mph in the downhill race, Tyler Palmer is thrown into the air as he comes over the lip of a steep drop-off 





Onward and Downward with 
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Every time the ladies turn around these days, they 
discover another freedom. They can protest, they 
can compete, they can even—if they are Russian 
—fly off into space. But freedom stops when they 
turn around to regard their own hemlines in the 
mirror. Hemline decrees must be obeyed like it or 
not, and while the Paris fiat of 1947 brought out 
the odd protester, American women soon were 
bleating for what was then called The New Look. 
Once again the word has been passed down 
(through that sacred mouthpiece, New York's fash- 


The deliberately frumpish coven 
at right is protesting the Dior-in- 
spired ‘New Look,’’ shown above 
in a contemporary LIFE photo- 
graph as interpreted by American 
designers on its introduction to this 
country. In those days, edicts from 
Paris were law to the fashion-con- 
scious. Hems dropped from coast 
to coast, seemingly overnight. 
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ion tabloid Women's Wear Daily), commanding 
that skirts shall plunge to midcalf in what vari- 
ously is called the Midi, the Longuette, Le Long Look 
or Sheer Disaster. Sookesmen for the U.S. fashion 
industry, fingers, toes and scissors crossed, have 
declared that the Mini is out. But they are shaking 
in their salons. Some dress houses are hurriedly 


lowering hemlines for their summer frocks while 
others advertise that ‘the Midi look begins in fall."’ 
Those in the cruelest bind are the high-volume ap- 
parel makers who must decide right now on 
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Hemlines 


their fall offerings, thereby running a serious risk 
of getting caught with their inventories down. A 
few cautious designers are putting only 5% of their 
fall clothes in Midi length, while bolder ones are 
designing 40% or more in the longer mode. But 
the scariest thought of all to an already jumpy in- 
dustry is that American girls might stop behaving 
like jackdaws and stick to what they already look 
fine in, leaving the Revisited New Look to molder 


in the warehouses. Nonsense, says one expert. 
“They'll fight like hell, but they'll fall into line.’ 





9/70 


The style on which the U.S. fash- 
ion industry is (literally) stak- 
ing its money is illustrated at right 
in a plastic Midi outfit by Luba 
($95). In one week Bonwit Teller 
sold its entire supply, and the 
buyer said, ‘‘We've ordered 100 
more.’ But many stores are wait- 
ing to see how the style catches 
on before a serious commitment. 
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How can we bear 


to bid goodby 
to all thise 


An ant crawls up a sunflower stalk for mys- 
terious reasons and, having reached the top, 
crawls down for reasons equally obscure. 
And uninteresting. The descent of the hem- 
line, however, though just as inexplicable, is 
a matter of absorbing interest. ‘‘The only 
thing this change is going to help,’’ said a man 
in Denver, ‘‘is Saturday and Sunday televi- 
sion. Guys who would ordinarily be out in 
the fresh air watching girls will be inside 
watching TV.’’ Washington columnist and 
playwright Art Buchwald maintains that "'Re- 
publican women have been wearing Midis for 
20 years,"’ while Henry Kissinger commented 
that legs were about the only scenery his 
basement White House office had to offer. 
Out on the Coast one chap said, ‘‘The Midis 
remind me of old flannel nightgowns.’’ The 
Minis’ female partisans were more vehement. 
“If you don't like the Midi don't buy it. It will 
go the way of the Nehru suit,’’ was a Wash- 
ington girl's advice. In Chicago, a lass in a 
Micro-Mini vowed that ‘‘if the Midi becomes 
the style I'll commit suicide or murder. I'll stay 
out of the stores for four years if | have to." 
The most wistful comment came from a con- 
gressman. ‘'l sort of feel momentary regret 
for the passing of a golden age,”’ he said. 
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The Minijupe gladdened (ah, the putative past 
tense is painful) girl fanciers from California 
(left) to the stone canyons of Manhattan (be- 


low and right). Even stylized stills, such as 
that of Faye Dunaway above, took on piquan- 
cy by reflecting the flashing of real live legs. 















The Midi look at left costs $240. 
Adolfo, who designed it, says 
some of his private customers are 
buying the same outfit in different 
colors three and four at a time. 
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Perhaps we 
will even 
get to like it 


by and by 


Mme. Pompidou admitted she 
came to the U.S. as a champion of 
the Midi. Of the dress at left she 
said, ‘President Nixon told me he 
liked my Cardin with the split.’ 





The young model above pieced 
together her Midi get-up from 
odds and ends bought cheap in 
thrift shops—proving it’s possible 
to go long without going broke. 





How to be 
ready for anything 


Picture hat concealing current 
copy of Women's Wear Daily, 
which has hopefully decreed that 
skirts are going midi, willy-nilly 


Calibrated cigarette holder and 
tape-measure charm bracelet 
for measurement of other 
women's skirts 


Earmuffs for deadening criticism 


Feather duster for louvered 
skirts. Should cut down on 
cleaning costs 


Short-wave antenna to pull in 
Paris fashion flashes 


Hot Line direct to 8° arrondissement 


The Ultimate Skirt 


Mechanism for controlling 
precise degree of see-through 
that fashion permits or demands 


Ruled stockings for making last- 
minute measurements 


Handy pendants for length control 
(a Venetian inspiration) 
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NEPAL'S RIGHT ROYAL 


It was almost like the old days, before Viet- 
nam, Korea and Mao Tse-tung gave the Mys- 
terious East a bad name. When Nepal’s Crown 
Prince Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva, 24, 
married Aishwarya Rajya Laxmi Devi Rana, 
the nine-day ceremony reached thoroughly 
anachronistic heights of fairy-tale splendor. 
The capital city of Katmandu sported a new 
coat of whitewash, broadened roadways, 
brand-new streetlamps and a couple of hastily 
completed hotels. The royal astrologer took 
over the ritual-laced proceedings, at one stage 
abruptly halting a huge procession for three 


Five elephants (above) highlighted from the groom to his bride. The 
the Saipata procession, in which presents included 25 shades of 
500 retainers bore trays of fruit, nail polish and several trayloads 
sweetcakes and other gifts (below) of Max Factor skin freshener. 





quarters of an hour until the time was aus- 
picious for it to proceed, then scheduling the 
nuptials themselves for 3 a.m. There were even 
ceremonies designed to help the newlyweds 
and their families get acquainted. The royal 
pair formally attempted to force handfuls of 
curds into each other’s mouths. The bride and 
her mother-in-law, bound together by their pig- 
tails, floundered together in a pile of rice hunt- 
ing for buried coins. And the happy couple 
played a game of dice, whose outcome would 
predict the dominant partner in the marriage. 
The result of this contest was not announced. 


Thousands of Nepalese (above) 
flocked from distant valleys to ob- 
serve the pageantry. The wedding 
ceremony itself, however, took 


PS 


place in private, in the middle of 
the night. Afterward, the couple 
was purified before a sacred fire 
(below) in the Palace of the Lion. 





Into the Hairpin 
at 80 mph— 
on an Icy Sea 


To most drivers ICY CONDITIONS is a chilly warning; to a 
Finn it’s an invitation. Since the Finns have more ice than almost 
anybody, they have been auto racing on it for 40 years or more. 
Ice racing was small-time until 1959 when technology produced 
the studded, or spiked, tire. Wheels bit in, getaways became phe- 
nomenal, turns tightened and lakes around Finnish cities became 
instant racecourses. Even frozen inlets of the Baltic like the one 
(right) at Tapiola, a suburb of Helsinki, are invaded by the souped- 
up rally cars the ice racers use. LIFE Reporter Rudolph Chel- 
minski and Photographer Terence Spencer let themselves be 
talked into taking a few turns around the course with the Finnish 
ace Timo Makinen. “Timo took off from a dead stop,” Chelminski 
reported, ‘‘and got up to 80 at the first corner of the mile-long 
track. At that speed | was sure it was impossible to get through 
the long hairpin. | thought Timo had made a mistake. We headed 
for the snowbank. He cut the wheel and | figured my shoulder 
would hit first. Then the bastard accelerated! The wheels dug in, 
we clung to the inside of the curve and suddenly we were gone 
and into the next corner. Timo laughed. Later | found we had 
made the circuit at an average of 60 mph. ‘I could do it faster for 
you,’ Timo said, ‘but this is a rally car, not an ice car.’” 
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Spectators and their cars (left) outline the 
course in weekend auto races on the ice near 
Helsinki. Above, its tires biting perfectly, a 
Honda cuts in ahead of a Saab on the turn. 





Attendants hurry (far left) to aid a driver 
whose car has turned over after being pushed 
into snowbank. Above, the driver slides out, lit- 
tle the worse for wear. Drivers are strapped 
into their seats and car roofs are reinforced 
with steel bars, so turning over, even at high 
speeds, seldom results in serious injuries. 


Timo Makinen examines some legal racing- 
studded tires. In the foreground are tires with 
monster five-inch spikes that were recently 
ruled illegal. Their bite is so deep that a car 
can turn on the proverbial dime. But the spikes 
have a drawback: when a car body, leaning 
out on a curve, touches them they chew it up. 
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Walter Brainerd visits his wife and new 
daughter Julie in the maternity ward, two 
weeks before his vasectomy. ‘‘Walter is the 
last of the Brainerds,”’ his wife says. ‘‘So 
it would have been nice to have a boy.” 


For families determined 
to limit their size, 
vasectomy is a growing choice | vache Sanse ee are with 


a nurse about how a vasectomy works. He 


Answer to 
Overpopulation 
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The Brainerds leave their house for a walk. 
He is so concerned with population in- 
crease that, he says, ‘‘I wouldn’t mind 
if we had adopted all our children.” 


— 


e is 33, a mathematician; she is 31, a house- 
wife. They live comfortably in the pleasant suburb 
of Tenafly, N.J. Walter and Betty Brainerd might 
be any young couple who grew up believing over- 
population was someone else’s problem and in any 
case one that birth control pills could solve. But they 
are not. The Brainerds, along with a growing mi- 
nority of their contemporaries, are deeply worried 
by this country’s wildly expanding population and 
the grim fact that people just like them—young, suc- 
cessful, educated—are producing more children than 
any other group. Yet birth control methods, as they 
have studied them, seem inadequate. Even before 
the Pill came under attack (Lire, Mar. 16), the Brai- 
nerds were reluctant to use it. Other forms of con- 
traception, they felt, were unsatisfactory and risky, 


even though that risk may be quite small statisti- 
cally. What was left was something much more dra- 
matic—sterilization. 

Five years ago, after seven years of marriage, the 
Brainerds were thinking of anything but steriliza- 
tion. They had no children and wanted them, so they 
adopted a girl, Lisa. Two years later they had Pam. 
They were thinking of adopting again when Julie 
was conceived. But even before she was born they 
had made up their minds that she would be their 
last. “‘I had such a good time when she was born,” 
Betty remembers, “‘that I thought I might like to 
have another. But we really are committed. If we de- 
cide we want more, we’ll adopt them.”’ Two weeks 
later Walter went to New York and underwent a 
simple sterilization operation called a vasectomy. 


CONTINUED 
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. is This year 75,000 American males will choose to undergo 

~ Sil | iple operation the same sterilizing operation as Walter Brainerd did. They 

may do so for altruistic or selfish or financial reasons, but 

: in almost every case they will find the procedure a quick, 

with Some legal simple and relatively painless way of making them infer- 

tile. To perform a vasectomy a doctor simply cuts and 

: ; i ties the two ducts called vas deferens. This permanently in- 

and ethical complications terrupts the flow of sperm (which continues to be pro- 

duced and is absorbed by the body), but it has no other 

effect, either sexual or physical. In most cases the entire 

operation takes less than a half hour and can be per- 

formed in a doctor’s office under local anesthetic. After 

a vasectomy the sperm ducts can be reconnected, but 

there is no assurance fertility will return. In a woman, 

the comparable sterilization procedure, known as a sal- 

pingectomy, requires the approval of a hospital board, 

more elaborate surgery, hospitalization and a somewhat 
longer recovery period. 

Though voluntary sterilization is legal in all 50 states 
(Connecticut and Utah limit its use to cases of medical ne- 
cessity) and a few doctors do perform vasectomies, there 
is only one clinic in the country where a man may simply 
apply and, after passing a medical and psychiatric exam- 
ination, be sterilized. It is operated by the Margaret Sang- 
er Research Bureau in New York. The clinic was opened 
last fall under the sponsorship of the Association for Vol- 
untary Sterilization after 30 hospitals refused to provide 
such a service even though AVS was ready to pay for it. 
Such reluctance certainly reflects religious opposition, 
but legal and ethical considerations play an even larger 
part. Some doctors say they are frightened patients will 
change their minds and sue (though suits are rare), and 
lay and professional people often seem to feel it may not 
be right to get involved in such a drastic undertaking. 
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Before his vasectomy, Brainerd and his family While waiting for anesthetic to take effect, Dr. After the operation Brainerd left the clinic and 
play with Julie, the new baby. ‘‘We should stop John Arnold explains what happens during va- returned to Columbia University, where he is an 
praising big families,”’ he says, ‘‘and praise those sectomy (above). Brainerd and his wife had to assistant professor of mathematical studies. 
who limit their children to three or even two.” sign releases, then wait a month before operation. Two weeks later he returned for a checkup. 
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In his lifetime, a man produces bil- 
lions of sperm cells like the one shown 
above, magnified 10,000 times by an 
electron scanning microscope. They 
are formed within the testes in hun- 
dreds of tiny tubes (below in cross 
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section, magnified 400 times). Imma- 
ture sperm cells develop at the pe- 
rimeter of the tubes, then move into 
the center as they mature and finally 
pass on into the vas deferens, the 
tubes severed during a vasectomy. 
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At the University of Arkansas School of Medi- 
cine, Dr. J. K. Sherman (above) discusses the ir- 
reversibility of a vasectomy with a man who plans 
to have one. Dr. Sherman’s answer: freezing sperm 
for future use. Each vial being drawn from stor- 
age at right contains about 70 million sperm. 


The continuing 
search for 
a male contraceptive 


In a sense, vasectomy may constitute birth control by over- 
kill. But most researchers believe that its target—the male re- 
productive system—is the right one. It is simpler than that 
of the female, yet is vulnerable at several points. Sperm can 
be prevented from reaching the egg by mechanical means or 
(at least theoretically) by inhibiting its production chemi- 
cally. The ideal male pill would make a man infertile tem- 
porarily, with no undesirable side effects. So far, many com- 
pounds have been tested and have produced infertility, but 
never harmlessly; various side effects include liver damage, 
reduced sex drive and permanent infertility. One chemical 
seemed fine until those trying it took a drink, and their eyes 
turned red. Part of the trouble stems from the fact that chem- 
icals attacking sperm inside the testes also affect the pro- 
duction of needed hormones. By striking at sperm in the sem- 
inal fluid instead, reactions may be minimized. Eventually, 
researchers feel, a male pill will be found. In the meantime 
more unusual methods are being tried out. By receiving an in- 
jection of substances extracted from her husband’s sperm, a 
woman might be rendered immune to it. Or the same shots, 
given to the man himself, could make him self-sterilizing. 


Because they occur naturally in the body, hor- 
mones thus far have been preferred over other sub- 
stances as birth control agents. But dosages must 
be constant and accurate. A solution being ex- 
plored by the Population Council’s Dr. Sheldon 
Segal (left) is the use of a hormone-impregnated 
plastic tube. Implanted under the skin, it would re- 
lease hormones at a constant rate for up to a year. 





SPECIAL REPORT by A.B.c. Whipple 


Mankind’s dirty tide touches a lonely beach in the Bahamas 


An ugly new footprint in the sand 


ELBow Cay 
There were strangers on our beach yesterday, for 
the first time in a month. A new footprint on our 
sand is nearly as rare as in Robinson Crusoe. We 
are at the very edge of the Atlantic; half a mile 
out in front of us is a coral reef, and then noth- 
ing but 3,000 miles of ocean to West Africa. It is 
a wild and lonely beach, with the same surf beat- 
ing on it as when Columbus came by. And yet 
the beach is polluted. 

Oil tankers over the horizon have fouled it more 
than legions of picnickers could. The oil comes 
ashore in floating patches that stain the coral 
black and gray. It has blighted the rock crabs 
and the crayfish and has coated the delicate 
whorls of the conch shells with black goo. And it 
has congealed upon itself, littering the beach with 
globes of tar that resemble the cannonballs of a 
deserted battlefield. The islanders, as they go 
beachcombing for the treasures the sea has 
washed up for centuries, now wear old shoes to 
protect their feet from the oil that washes up too. 

You have to try to get away from pollution to 
realize how bad it really is. We have known for 
the last few years how bad our cities are. Now 
there is no longer an escape. If there is oil on this 
island far out in the Atlantic, there is oil on near- 
ly every other island. 

It is still early here. The air is still clear over 
the island, but it won’t be when they build the air- 
strip they are talking about. The water out over 
the reef is still blue and green, but it is dirtier 
than it was a few years ago. And if the land is 
not despoiled, it is only because there are not yet 
enough people here to despoil it. There will be. 
And so for the moment on this island we are wit- 
nesses to the beginning, as it were, of the pol- 
lution of our environment. 

When you watch a bird over the beach or a 
fish along the reef you realize how ill-adapted man 
is to this environment anyway. Physically there 
is nothing he can do that some other creature can- 
not do better. Only his neocortex, the “‘thinking 
cap” on top of his brain, has enabled him to in- 
vent and construct artificial aids to accomplish 
what he could not do by himself. He cannot fly, 
so he has developed airplanes that can go faster 
than birds. He is slower than the horse, so he in- 
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vented the wheel and the internal combustion en-: 


gine. Even in his ancestral element, the sea, he is 
clumsy and short of breath. Without his brain, 
his artificial aids, his technology, he would have 
been unable to cope with, even survive in, his en- 
vironment. But only after so many centuries is 
his brain dimly realizing that while he has man- 
aged to control his environment, he has so far 
been unable to protect it. 


P....05s he simply is not far enough up the evo- 
lutionary ladder to survive on this planet for very 
much longer. To take only two of his inefficient 
physicial functions, he is so far unable to control 
either his body wastes or his population. Man is 
a natural polluter, and his invention of the bath- 
room and the incinerator has, it now becomes 
evident, only postponed the problem. On this is- 
land we burn our papers, bury our tin cans and 
dump our garbage in the bay. It is not very ef- 
ficient and perhaps not even very civilized. Yet 
so long as there are only a few people here, it has 
no ill effects. But when the inevitable wave of pop- 
ulation sweeps out from the mainland, the island- 
ers will face the problem of their own pollution 
just as the New Yorker does today. 

Man’s sexual construction is perhaps the big- 
gest accident of his physical makeup: it is only 
now becoming obvious—when it may well be too 
late—that it would have been better if he required 
artificial aid to have children, rather than to avoid 
having them. 

Until the pollution of our deserted beach, it 
seemed simple to blame everything on the ‘‘pop- 
ulation explosion.” If the population of this is- 
land, for example, could be stabilized at a couple 
of hundred, there would be very little problem 
with the environment in this secluded area. There 
would be no pollution of the environment if there 
were not too many people using it. And so if we 
concentrate on winning the war against overpop- 
ulation, we can save the earth for mankind. 

But the oil on the beach belies this too-easy as- 
sumption. Those tankers are not out there be- 
cause too many Chinese and Indians are being 
born every minute. They are not even out there be- 
cause there are too many Americans and Euro- 
peans. They are delivering their oil, and cleaning 


their tanks at sea and sending the residue up onto 
the beaches of the Atlantic and Pacific, in order 
to fuel the technology of mankind—and the fac- 
tories and the power plants, the vehicles and the 
engines that have enabled mankind to survive on 
his planet are now spoiling the planet for life. 

The fishermen on this island are perfectly right 
in preferring the outboard motor to the sail. Their 
livelihood is involved, and the motor, for all its 
fouling smell, has helped increase the fisher- 
man’s catch so that he can now afford to dis- 
pense with the far more obnoxious outdoor privy. 
But the danger of technology is in its escalation, 
and there has already been a small amount of es- 
calation here. You can see the motor oil slicks 
around the town dock. Electric generators can 
be heard over the sound of the surf. And while 
there are only about two dozen automobiles for 
the ten miles of road, already there is a wrecked 
jeep rusting in the harbor waters where it was 
dumped and abandoned. The escalation of tech- 
nological pollution is coming here just as surely 
as it came to the mainland cities that are now 
shrouded by fly ash. 


fine oil is killing the life along the coral heads, 
what must it not be doing to the phytoplankton 
at sea which provide 70% of the oxygen we 
breathe? The lesson of our fouled beach is that 
we may not even have realized how late it is al- 
ready. Mankind, because of his technology, may 
require far more space per person on this globe 
than we had ever thought, but it is more than a 
matter of a certain number of square yards per 
person. There is instead a delicate balance of na- 
ture in which many square miles of ocean and 
vegetation and clean air are needed to sustain only 
a relatively few human beings. We may find, as 
soon as the end of this century, that the final de- 
spoliation of our environment has been signaled 
not by starvation but by people choking to death. 
The technology—the machine—will then indeed 
have had its ultimate, mindless, all-unintended 
triumph over man, by destroying the atmosphere 
he lives in just as surely as you can pinch off a di- 
ver’s breathing tube. 

Sitting on a lonely but spoiled beach, it is hard 
to imagine but possible to believe. 
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Bank of America 
has a man-on-the-spot. 
in Luxembourg. 


Among the six countries in the Common Market, success. Our man found the perfect spot in less 


Luxembourg enjoys one of the most favorable than a week. Unusual? Not at all. Who would 
tax climates. Just recently our man helped know Luxembourg better than someone on 

a major firm set up a Luxembourg holding the spot? How about you? If you would like 
company to enjoy the full benefits of the local information regarding local and foreign 
laws. Another manufacturer spent months securities regulations, or assistance with 
searching for a suitable plant site — without financing, call us. Anywhere in the world. 
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